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@riginal and Selected Papers. 


——- 
THE PURITAN MEETING-HOUSE. 


The June sky seems not far away, 
The sunshine, clear and golden, 

Drifts, through the blindless windows, down 
On faces young and olden. 


It flings a sudden halo round 
brows in no wise saintly, 
And sober ribbon, dingy gown, 
Put on its lustre faintly. 


The -backed , the pul 
5 ey aterm pinky blank — 
Catch the illusion mature gives 
o ali her bounty sharing. 


Young dreams lurk here, beneath the lids 
Down dropped in grave reflection ; 

Some doctrines these fresh hearts reject, 
Still clisging to perfection ! 


The chances missed, the hopes delayed, 
Round elder thoughts may hover, 

Where wrinkled cheek and faded eye 
The outward signs discover. 


But still the preacher's voice rings on ; 
Its paragraphs unending 

Float out upon the fragrant air, 
With lesser voices blending. 


A robin on the window sill 
Breaks in with tune ecstatic, 
Translating, in melodious phrase, 

The speaker’s words emphatic. 


For love — however warped and veiled — 
The good man’s heart makes tender, 
And He, the wise Interpreter, 
Award to that shall render. 


We smile and question of the creed 
Denying forms of beauty, 

Which still in iron moulds would shape 
The aspect stern of duty. 


Yet faith and hope, onlooking, caught 
Gleams of a life elysian, 

The boundless future was the near, 
The present oft — the vision. 


And heaven has long atoned, I ween. 
- In Hy unguessed com . 
or all the outward grace 
° Who won the inward po on doy 
Cong. and Recorder. 


A PLACE FOR A HUNDRED THOUSAND. 
BY REV. E. J, HAYNES. 


Every rich man in New England who is known to be 
possessed of that inconvenient comfort, large-heartedness, 
would be surprised, doubtless, if at this moment some mis- 
chief loving fairy should reveal to him upon the page of 
how many a memorandum and latter of introduction of 





charity “ agents,” his name is at this instant figuring some- | i 


“ Call on A—— B—, ought to give $100 ; see E——- 
F——,, gave $500 last year.” 
It is probably true that no previous age has loaded such 


inebriate is a physical disease, A fact admitted by all 
in the case of the opium-eater. It is supposable that the 
nerves, muscles, and brain have actually readjusted them- 
selves to the daily supply of the alcholic principle, as 


the 
brain of a healthy man to ¢s healthful supply of the 
of li 


phosphates. It is admitted that with the victim 

opium a course of abstinence for recovery is attended with 
a physical tearing down, as it were, of myriads of minute 
abnormal formations in muscle and nerve, and the build- 
ing up of the new and the natural. The same must be 
true with any stimulant, and doubtless is true in the case 
of those forlorn unfortunates who break from all that 


would win them to a noble life, again and again to do 
what their whole soul revolts at, but bodily hunger lashes 
them into another relapse, into beastliness. A disease, 
God pity them! for which they themselves were at first 
to blame, to be sure, but, like many another snare of the 
Devil, demanding other strength than their own for a re- 
lease; and while one man in a thousand, by a heroic 
endurance of months of physical. agony may attain to a 
recovery unaided by medicigg, as even may the victim of 
fever, yet the remnant of the thousand fail, first, last, for- 
ever. If by appropriate legislation we can control the 
temptation of an open bar, under the blessing of Heaven 
we may look to the physician as the great temperance 
reformer of the future. 

Speaking of the physical aspect of this question, do we 
not find herein the explanation of that phenomenon so 
frequently puzzling us, that one man can drink moderately 
for years, and another finds the first glass like a spark to 
powder? Had not young men ought to be warned that 
appetite is an inheritance ; that from some intemperate 
ancestor — not always the immediate parent, who may 
‘have been life-long temperate, but somewhere back with- 
in the “third and fourth generation” preceding, just as 
a child will sometimes reproduce the face of a grandsire — 
he may have inherited a physical system so predisposed 
to drunkard-thirst, that the very wine of a wedding, be- 
ing drink the first, will precipitate the whole consuming 
appetite upon him ? 

But let us look at another reason for the “ Free Inebriate 
Asylum” aforementioned. The drunkard needs sym- 
pathy. His brother or father (or whoever is trying to re- 
form him) never drank ; cannot understand the “ fiery 
want which cries from every muscle;” gives the poor 
fellow the best of advice, such as “ You ought to be a 
man | ” — just as if he didn’t know that already — “ You 
are killing yourself, diegracing us, throwing away oppor- 
tunities !” — marvelous news (?) that — “ Turn about now 
and face the foe,” — all good, known and deeply burned 
into the last one’s heart by daily remorse, but as well said 
to the wind. Now see the reformed man at the head of 
the asylum. “I have been where you are,once. Now be- 
hold me ; I understand it all; I know how often you have 
tried and failed, for it is my own history in repetition ; 
yet you see I conquered at last, and now I am to be daily 
by your side to tell you how I did it, and to help you on 
the same road.” He who was the spotless one, is to-day 
the powerful one by the sign “ Tempted in all points like 
as we are.” Ask John B. Gough, summon the brave 


hearts, they must say at last “I love and would help 
but I cannot understand your inability |” then 


member longer than - one 
relapses! Where shall he go? He was perchance a poor, 
young physician, lawyer, or man of business from a poor 
family, He soon gets sick and unable to work. He cer- 
tainly will be sick for at least a month after he tries to 
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only till that should be past. To an Insane Asylum ? 
They would not accredit him with insanity. To a poor 
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cousin of Nina Saheb, leagues away! and yet millions of 
State Aid ” to railroads, public parks, fashionable drives, 
and forts of granite for monitors to play with. 

Think of this. It is not an outline, or even a sketch, 
but a hint at 





“ A Place for a Hundred Thousand.” 


CHRISTIAN DUTY. 


A prompt recognition, and discharge of duty on the 
part of a professed follower of Christ, will command the 
tpproval, respect and admiration, not only of those whose 
hearts are in sympathy, but even of the wicked and pro- 
fane. 

I saw this beautifully illustrated in a marked manner, 
On a certain occasion, on one of my trips down Long 
Island Sound one Saturday. Shortly after passing Fort 
Schayler we encountered one of those terrible north- 
east storms which sometimes sweep over the Sound, and 
render navigation dangerous. We’ plunged on and into 
it, until the joiners’ work on the bows was crushed and 
swept away like paper; the lower saloon deluged with 
water; the captain and pilot in their elevated position, 
wet through by the waves. The safety of boat and 
passengers, of whom there were about two hundred, de- 
manded that we should seek a harbor. We ran behind 
Norwalk Islands, and came to anchor ; here we remained 
until four Pp. mM. the next day, the Sabbath — the storm 
beating over us incessantly, in all its fury. Few slept 
that Saturday night. We were symphathizing with the 
anxiety of loved ones at home, who knew we were out in 
the storm. 

Wearied and worn, on Sabbath morning, as I was on my 
way to the dining-saloon, and passing the foot of the upper 
saloon stairs, the doors dashed open, and there stood be- 
fore me a specimen of woman, “ got up” in the latest 
style, a “wad” on the back of her head, which would 
have made one round-shouldered to carry; a “ hump ” on 
her back that a camel of the desert might have been 
proud of; the skirt of her dress extremely long, and 
proportionally brief at the neck. I could not but think if 
God had created her in the shape she and the dressmaker 
had made her, she would have been declared deformed 
by her fellows, and would have been ‘kept from the gaze 
of society as a monstrosity. Placing a glass to her eye, 
in a very affected manner, she inquired, “Can you in- 
form me where I can obtain my morning repast?” I pre- 
ceded her to the dining-saloon, and all along that filthy 
freight-deck I could hear her dress sweeping up the 
drippings of pork barrels, oils, molasses and green hides. 
I have no doubt it was fashionable, and if there had not 
been a deep sill at the door which caught it she would 


‘have swept the filthy stuff into the dining-saloon. 


Taking a cup of coffee, I went to the upper saloon. I 
was soon in the land of dreams, on a sofa. I was 
awakened by thé voice of one singing. The 
had gathered there. Her ladyship was entertaining them 
with songs, creating much amusement by such songs as 
Captain Jinks, Dandy Pat, and others of that kind which 
originate in the low dance-houses of London, Paris and 
New York, and are sometimes, I am sorry to say, heard in 


for a few moments, when I heard a 
Directing my eye to the spot from 
it came, there sat a young lady plainly and 
ly dressed in black. She said, “My friends, this 
Lord’s Day. I am a professor of religion.” 
the statement, and tone of voice. 


at 
at 
uit 


occasionally: “* Let not your hearts be troubled ; ye be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me. In my Father's house are 
many mansions; if it were not so I would have told you.’ 
Yes,” she remarked, “our Saviour never deceives His dis- 
ciples. ‘I go to prepare a place for you.’ I am expect- 
ing to have one of those mansions, and that ‘ place,’” she 
to the 14th verse, “ And I will 
shall give you another Com- 
with 


i 


crystal, 

the Lamb.” As she read the 
benediction contained in the last verse, “The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all, Amen,” the still- 
ness and solemnity were profound. 
That litde Christian woman commanded the respect and 
admiration of all present. ‘ 
There was a package of Sunday-school note books in 
the captain’s which I was taking to my wife; I went 

brought them to her, and soon that saloon was 
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The picture of the two was worthy the pencil of an artist. 
Was not this an example worthy of imitation? God grant 
that all who read this sketch may take the lesson, and 
learn that a reward always follows the discharge of Chris- 
tian duty. 





AMONG THE PINES. 


People by the hundreds go to the sunny South every 
winter, to enjoy the benefit of a milder climate than ours 
of New England, and to be benefited by the balmy breath 
of the pine-trees. It seems to be conceded that there is 
some healing virtue in the pine-tree which is peculiarly 
adapted to weak lungs, so we have all sorts of tar mix- 
tures, and compounds of white pine which are recom- 
mended as specifics for many complaints besides weakness 
of the pulmonary organs. And, indeed, there is something 
in this popular prejudice or notion. Let a public speaker, 
wearied with much exertion, throw a little pinch of rosin 
upon a heated stove and then breathe the fumes of the 
melting rosin, and he will experience an immediate sense 
of relief and comfort ; so too, stroll through a pine grove on 
a summer day, weak and weary, with the lungs exhausted 
with labor and with breathing the foul air of the crowded 
city, and the odor of the pines seems to be positively 
exhilarating. But why go further South then Cape Cod 
to get the benefit of the pines? Make your way to the 
Old Colony Depot, buy a ticket to South Yarmouth, un- 
less you know of a better place, then get on board one of 
the beautiful and comfortable cars of the Cape Cod Rail- 
road, and in less than three hours, through a most delight- 
ful section of county, you will find yourself in the midst of 
a perfect wilderness of pines. Hereabouts there are 
thousands and tens of thousands of acres of light, dry soil, 
perfectly drained, almost consumption proof, growing up 
with a splendid crop of pine-trees. With such air as we get 
here, with such a soil, and with such forests, there is no 
more need of people dying of consumption than of fever, 
or any other complaint. Some die of consumption even 
here, because, as elsewhere, there are some on Cape Cod 
who are so stupid as to shut themselves up in heavily cur- 
tained, and closely blinded houses, surrounded by bushes 
and shade-trees, and then, like vegetables growing in the 
shade, they early pine away and die. Besides, some 
women, for the sake of their complexions, shun the air and 
sunlight, and for the sake of white, soft hands, they avoid 
exercise ; and so, if they go to heaven at all, they go young, 
and reckon their early translation a mysterious dispensa- 
tion of Providence. Without a doubt there are thousands of 
people in our New England cities who would be greatly 
benefited by taking a summer's vacation on this blessed old 
right arm of the Old Bay State. There is rest and medi- 
cine beneath these spready pines. Your correspondent, 
daily spreads himself upon the moss-covered ground in the 
protecting shade of a favorite clump of pines and sleeps as 
sweetly as a child. Of course there are bugs, but what 
are bugs? They are all busy about their own concerns, and 
they don’t molest anybody who lets them alone (always 
excepting the mosquito). Then the birds live in these 
quiet places, and they are never tired of singing. At mid- 
day they perch above your head, and pour out their wild 
notes of joy and fill all the air with melody. The hum of 
bees, the chirp of the cricket and the song of birds mingle 
sweetly with the music of the winds in the tops of the 
pines. How like the far-off sighing of the sounding sea 
is the song of these trees. The soul catches the inspira- 
tion and is borne upward to the better land, and lulled to 
sleep by these tones of gentleness, dream’ of the song of 
angels and the trees and the river of life. 





“ Vint.” 


THE LYRICAL POETRY OF THE BIBLE. 


The peculiarity of the Hebrew lyrical poetry as distin- 
guished from the lyrical poetry of other ancient people, and 
from most of the lyrical poetry in modern times, is its relig- 
ion. It is lyrical poetry on subjects pertaining to religion, 
or to be employed in religion, as expressing religious feel- 
ing, and as designed to awaken and foster such feeling. It 
is intended to raise the heart and the affections toward 
God; to lift up the ——— from the earth; to 
inspire confidence in ; to produce consolation as de- 
rived from God in capes trouble ; to cheer and comfort 
man in his pilgrim a of sorrow and trouble to 
a better ands Much of ‘ og be best characterized by 
an expression derived from the Bible, itself—an expres- 
sion no less remarkable for its beauty than its truthfulness — 
as “ Songs in the Night;” songs indicating the joy that may 
spring up in the soul of man in times of distress and sorrow; 
songs that show there is joy in the darkness of this world; 
songs which illustrate the power and the value of religion ; 
songs with which men cheer themselves and each other in 
their journey toward the graves songs which even the 
guilty may pour forth from softened into penitence, 
and filled with thankfulness in the assurance of ee 

It is most remarkable that this rich poetry should have 
sprung up in Palestine, and that it should have been con- 
fined to that land. It was not that the land was better 
adapted to lyric poetry than other lands — for in this re- 
spect it could not favorably with many other coun- 
tries, and icularly with Greece. It was not that the 
events of their history had been such as peculiarly to sug- 

est this kind of composition — for poetry adapted to the 
yre or to music abounded elsewhere, and especially in 
Greece. It was not that the Hebrews had a more poetic 
imagination than other people — for theirs did not in this 
respect, surpass the Greek genius, and whatever there was 
of poetic imagination in the character of their minds, was 


found with equal richness in Arabia and Persia. Nor was 
it that their language was peculiarly favorable for this kind 


of poetry, for in very many respects it was far inferior in | d 


this point to the Greek, and had no superiority certainly, 
over the Arabian and Persian. ; 

The fact that their poetry took this turn; the fact that all 
which they had was religious; the fact that there was liter- 
ally no poetry in their language that was designed and 
adapted to the dance, to festive amusements, to hana- 
lian orgies, to scenes of gaiety, frivolity, and vanity ; the 
fact that in all the lyric poetry of the Hebrews there is lit- 
erally nothing in this respect that can be placed by the side 
of much in the Greek lyric try — much in Horace — 
much in Burns; by the side of the lyric poetry of all lands 
except Palestine, can be traced only to the idea that the 
new religion prevailed there, and can be best explained on 
the supposition that the authors of that poetry were inspired 
to prepare and transmit to future times, that which in all 
ages, would express the feelings of true devotion, and which 
mignt be permanently employed in the praises of God. He 
will fail to explain the fact that such poetry is found in 
Palestine alone, and will fail to appreciate its true nature, 
who does not admit that these “ sweet singers” were in- 
spired by the “Holy Ghost.”— ALperT Barnes’ Iniro- 

uction to the Psalms. 


* 


WEDDED LOVE. 
JON G,. WHITTIER. 


And if the husband or the wife 
In home’s strong life discovers 
Such slight defaults as failed to meet 
The eyes of lovers, 


Why need we care to ask? Who dreams 
Witbout their thorns of roses, 

Or wonders that the truest steel " ~ 
The readiest spark discloses ? 


For still in mutual sufferance lies 
The secret of true living ; 

Love scarce is love that never knows 
The sweetness of forgiving. 








GROWING CROPS. 


Many critical and anxious eyes go to and fro over the 
fields of our land at the present time. The uninitiated, 
who only see wide stretches of ground covered with greens 
of different shades, and who cannot tell wheat from oats 
until the ears appear, can scarcely understand the delight 
and thankfulness with which those who are most interested 
whisper the verdict in sighs of relief, “ The crops are look- 
ing well.” Especially springs such as this has been, 
when the days have been bright with sunshine, and the 
clouds have refused to pour down rain, and the grass and 
some other things have already suffered from drought, 
people cannot help a a little solicitude as to the grow- 
ing crops, and corresponding gratitude that the signs of a 

ood harvest are not wanting. But, whether we compre- 

cond all that there is to see or not, there is not an indivi- 
dual who does not delight to see the progress that is mak- 
ing in our fields. Those who walk through them, it may 
be with minds busy upon far other subjects, cannot help 
feeling glad at the growth of the beautiful corn. A few 
weeks ago it was as high as our ankles; now it is almost 
breast bigh. A few weeks ago it looked something like tall 
grass ; but now the green ears of wheat are eapee their 
way through, and the oats are hanging out their ful 
tassels. And whether we are farmers or city folk, that is a 
sight to gladden us all. 

There is, indeed, something very interesting in all kinds 
of growth. The 4 woman who has a single geranium in 
her window will look at it many times a day with feelin 
of pleasure which become er as she sees that it is 
thriving. And the gentleman who is able to look upon all 
the grand sights of the world is not so sated but that he is 

lad to see how the young trees in his park or shrubbery 
increase in stature and beauty. But this joy is as nothing 
compared with the fonder delight of those who watch the 
growth of those other plants—children. If you want to 
see a pleasure that is entire satisfaction, watch the face of 
the proud mother as she sees that her boy has actually 

wn some inches in the past year! What is the farmer's 
elight to this? It sparkles in her eyes and lights up her 
face whenever she thinks of it. 

But there is another kind of growth which would delight 
us still more if we could see it. We, who have long ago 
given up all hope of ever adding one cubit to our stature, 
cannot rest while feeling that we are not growing in this 
way. ‘“ Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” If only we realize this 
growth there would indeed be reason for gladness. But 
the complaints made by husbandmen when the season is 
backward or unpromising are as nothing com with 
the complaint we might make at our own stunted condition 
with regard to spiritual 

One thing, however, may comfort us. Growth is almost 
always slow, and quite always silent. And although we 
ma Aw wae Seal “lions can ascertain yom 
which is only physical, religious progress is not so easily 
defined, and it ay be tht we are growing when it seems 
to us that we are making no progress 

Any way, there need be no drought for us. Christ, the 
Fountain of Living Water, is at all times accessible. We 
can go to Him, and of every one who does so it may be 
said, “ And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, that briogeth forth his fruit in his season. His leaf 
also shall not wither ; and whatsoever he doeth shall pros- 
per.” MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 

London Christian World. 


ition 


Repartees. — There are some persons who seem to be 
endowed with an electric current of wit, which sparkles and 
flashes when it meets an opposing one ; and a ready wit, or 








the faculty of making quick and spicy repartees is a valu- 
ble gift, and the source of much pleasure, provided it is used 


with a due regard to the feelin 


uine wit and humor may at 


of others. A man of gen- 
to himself many warm and 
evoted friends; but a sarcastic, cynical person is always 
an s fe table « P i ° 

It is related, that, as some friends of Campbell, the author 
of Hohbenlinden, were leaving his room after a late r, 
figh os potas bed the misfortune Rd fall down a 1S 

i stairs. e poet, alarmed b noise, opened 
door, and inquired, What's that? “'Tis J sir, rolli 
rapidly,” was the immediate reply of his fallen friend. 
Sheridan remarked, in parliamentary language, on entering 
a crowded committee room, “ Will some member move that 
I may take the chair?” Two friends meeting, one re- 
marked, “I have just seen a man who told me I looked 
exactly like you.” “Tell me who it was, that I may knock 
him down,” replied his friend. “Don’t trouble yourself,” 
said the other, “ for I did that myself at once.” 

A physician who was attending Colman during a severe 
illness apologized to him one morning for coming s0 late, 
saying that he was suddenly called to see a man who had 
fallen into a well. “ Did he kick the bucket, doctor?” was 
Colman’s trite response. 

A poet asked a friend what he thought of his last produc- 
tion, “ An Ode on Sleep.” The latter replied, “ You have 
done such justice to the subject, that it is impossible to read 
it withou’ feeling its whole weight.” 

The colored race are not to be outdone in shrewdness of 
retort. A little cabin boy on board a ship, the captain of 
which was a religious man, was called up to be for 
some misdemeanor. Little Jack appeared before the cap- 
tain weeping bitterly, and falling upon bis knees, be cried, 
“ Pray, sir, will you wait till I have said my prayers?” 
“ Certainly, I will,” replied the captain. “ Well, then,” 
said Jack, looking up triumphantly, “I'll say them when I 
get ashore!” 

During the late war, a colored clergyman, feeling con- 
strained to preach against the extortions of the sutlers, from 
which his little flock had suffered, announced for his text, 
“ Now de serpent was more sutler dan any beast of de field 
gy er ene 

py efu y upon words was once 
by our own post, Longfelive : ote 

A Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati, being introduced to him 
one evening, some one present remarked upon the similar- 
ity of the first syllable of the two names. “ Yes,” said the 
¢ anges poet, “ but in this case I fear Pope’s lines will ap- 
peer 





‘ Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow,’ ” 
—Oliver Optic’s Magazine. 





RELIGION witHouT Curist. — A throne and no king 
in it ; a summer without heat ; a garden and no flowers ; 
a cradle without a babe ; a household and no mother in it — 
these are all slight omissions compared with leaving out of 
the church, or out of our faith, Him for whom and by whom 
all things were made ; who being in the form of God thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God; whose name is above 
every name, and to whom all things shall bow in heaven 
and on earth. . 

That there are many men among the Unitarians that are 
Christians, who hold Christ in the inward spirit far more 
worthily than they express by the outward letter of doc- 
trine, we gladly and devoutly believe ; but that Unitarianiem 
expresses the central truth of Christianity we do not be- 
lieve ; that as a system of instruction it is likely to form 
spiritual Christians we not believe. We believe there 
are true Christians of lowly lives and beneficent dispositions 
among Unitarians, but we also believe that it is in spite of 
their dogmas and not in consequence of them. Men’s 
are often wiser than their , and “ with the heart: men 
believe unto salvation,” who give to a true life a very inade- 
quate theology. — Christian Union. 





CHAMOUNI AT Sunrise. — Coleridge, it seems, accord- 
ing to this translation, borrowed his famous hymn almost bod- 
ily from the German of Frederika Brun. His version is 
more vigorous than this, and is an improvement on the 
original. This translation is published in Dwight's Journal 
of Music : — 

"iTrembling T look to thee, eternal height 


ee ee ee 
Floats, with dimmed vision, to the te. 


Who sank in earth’s firm lap the 8 


Which hold through thy vast in place? 
Who reared on high, S cncenubetnman, 
and strong thy ever radiant face’ 


meee J 
And who commanded, with almighty voice, 
** Here let the stiffening billows find their rest! '’ 


Who points to yender morning star his path ? 
Borders with wreaths of flowers the eternal 


frost’ 
To whom, in awfal music, cries thy stream, 
O wild Arveiron! ia fierce tumult tost 
“ Jehovah! God!" bursts from the ice ; 


crashing 
The avalanche thanders down its steeps the call ;] 

‘* Jehovah |” rustle soft the bright tree-cops, 
Whisper the silver brooks that murmuring fall. 





—— 


Fonerat or A Lost Sout. — But what, my brethren, 
if it be lawful to indulge such a thought, what would be the 
funeral obsequies of a lost soul? Where shall we find the 
tears fit to be wept at such a spectacle? or, could we real- 
ize the calamity in all its extent, what tokens of commisera- 
tion and concern would be deemed equal to the oecasion ? 
Would it suffice for the sun to veil his light and the moon 
her brightness; to cover the ocean with mourning, and the 
heavens with sackcloth? or, were the whole fabric of na- 
ture to animated and vocal, would it be ible for 
her to utter a n too deep, or a cry too piercing, to ex- 





ee — and extent of such a catastrophe ? — 
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For the *hildren. 


CONSIDER THE LILIES, HOW THEY GROW. 


The lilies fair are found 
On shadowy ground, 
The shady haunts of sunny elime, 
And breathe the balm of summer time ; k 
Refreshed by morning dew, and veiled from noontide glow, 
They taste the softest light and sir, and this is how they grow. 


« U wn from verdant sod 
y look from God, 
These holy, happy flowers pervade 
The sloping lawn, the forest glade ; 
And charmed by zephyr’s wing and lulled by streamlet’s flow, 
They camly muse, they brightly dream, this is how they 
grow. 


They bloom in sheltered nook, 
By curling brook ; 
And earth how firmly, fondly loves 
These treasures of her streams and groves : 
The dark mould cherishes their petals, white like snow, 
With heaven-a nutriment, and this is how they 


grow. 
I have considered them, 
The flexile stem, 
The blossoms pending airily 
Beneath their leafy canopy, ‘ 
Their witching fragrance, spotless hue, and thus I feel and 


know 
That God imparts their loveliness, and this is how they grow. 





GENIUS DEVELOPED BY A KICK. 
BY 8. H. BROWER. 


Many years ago, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, there might have been seen, in a certain public 
school in Grantham, England, a boy, of mean and diminu- 
tive dull countenance, and very inferior 
scholarship. He was always at the foot of his class, always 

ing and blundering in his recitations, careless and 
untidy in his dress, and so apparently destitute of ordin 
talent; ambition or even capacity: for learning, that his 
teachers had fully decided that all attempts to make a 
of him would be in vain. 

He*had never once obtained a “ reward of merit,” for 
the good reason that he had no merit worth rewarding. 
On: the whole his case seemed exceptional and quite dis- 
couraging, and he was considered and treated as a regular 
dunce, with not even spirit enough to care for the low esti- 
mate in which he was held. 

When he was about twelve years old, however, a change 
suddenly came over this stupid and unpromising character. 
The big boy above him in his class, anything but 
brilliant or studious himself, still held the common opinion 
of the school in regard to our dull y hero, making him 
the butt of his jests and tricks and even the recipient of per- 
sonal abuse. One memorable day, taking offense at some- 
thing or other that happened at recess, the “ big ~ te es 
him a severe kick in the stomach, which not only knocked 
the breath out of his body for the moment, but roused a 
feeling of anger and resentment in his mind, such as he had 
never before been known to exhibit. He longed not only 
to repay his brutal adversary by a kick in the stomach, but 
to pound him from head to foot until he was sufficiently 

i for the insult and abuse inflicted on himself. 

an act of vengeance was however not to be t 
of. by one so greatly inferior in size and strength. He 
must devise some other method to avenge his injuries. 

So he brooded over the subject; he made various plans, 
but none seemed i ; he should assuredly get the 
worst of it if he attempted them. 

Meantime the “ big boy ” still stood above him in all his 
classes, looking disdainfully upon him at all times, laughing 
more cruelly at his blunders, and ridiculing more coarsely 
than ever his uncouth and rustic demeanor. 

It was more than even human boy-nature could stand, 
and it roused for the first time the dorwant spirit of the lad 
to a bitter and intense resentment. » 

“TT be even with him in some way,” said the young 
dullard to himself; ‘‘ I can’t whip him, that’s plain enough ; 
suppose I try to get his place in the class myself, and make 
him take mine! Yes, yes, that’s it, if I only could.” 

He clapped his hands at the new idea. 

“TU doit! I declare I will!” he went on, “T’ll study 
like a dragon ; I'll never give it up until I get ahead of him 
in the class, and when I once get him down, I'll keep him 
— below me! Hurra forme! I won’t be a dunce any 

mger |” 

e commenced that very moment to out his new- 
born resolution. He did study with all his might. He 
ow resolutely with difficulties which had hitherto 

i raged and defeated him. He conquered them, and 
by that very effort gained strength and skill to conquer 


As might be expected, his new and earnest exertions 
soon told upon his recitations and scholarly standing. His 
teachers and his fellow-students were alike puzzled to know 
what it all meant, for he never once whispered to a single 
soul what had ht such a marvellous change in him. 
But it was a proud day in his calendar when he fairly ac- 
complished the ful revenge he had determined upon, 
and compelled the “ big boy ” to change places with him in 
the class! He did not stop there, however. Higher and 
more rapidly he advanced until ina short time he became 
a rival of the best scholars in the school. Nobody knew 
until long afterwards that all this was the result of a cruel 
kick in the stomach ! 

Out of this noble revenge dawned a career of grandeur 
and glory almost unparalleled in the intellectual world, a 
career which invests the name of Isaac Newton with an 
interest which belongs to no other ; for our stupid school- 
pn Reda gre into great discoverer of the key which 

oa ering ef Feyert and unfolds to ~ — 
understan some sublimest princi w 
God’s great universe is governed. — Panmonsr tn By 


WHAT A BOY CAN DO. 


About two hundred and sixty years ago, a poor lad of 
seventeen was traveling on foot in the south of England. 
He carried over his shoulder, at the end of a stock, all the 
clothing he had in the world, and had in his pocket an old 
leather purse, with a few pieces of Lome | given him by his 
mother, when, with a throbbing, prayerful heart, she took 
her leave of him on the road, a short distance from their 
own cottage. 

And who was John? for that was his name. He was the 
son of poor but honest and pious people, and had six broth- 
ers and five sisters, all of w had to labor hard for a liv- 
ing. He was a godly lad, and, at fourteen, was disap- 
pointed in getting a place as parish clerk, and, with’ his 
parents’ consent, set out to get employment. 

At the city of Exeter, where he first went, he met with 
no success; but, as he looked on the beautiful cathedral, 
and in the booksellers’ windows, a strong desire sprung up 
in his mind to become a scholar, and at once he set out for 
the University of Oxford, some two hundred miles off, 
walking the whole way. At night he sometimes slept in 
barns, or on the sheltered side of a haystack, and often met 
with strange companions. He lived chiefly on bread and 
water, with occasionally a draught of milk as a luxury. 

Arrived in the splendid city of Oxford, his clothing 
nearly worn out and very dusty, his feet sore and his spirits 
depressed, he knew not what to do. He had heard of 
Exeter College, in Oxford, and thither he went; and, to 
his oe delight, was engaged to carry coal into the kitchen, 
to clean pans, and kettles, and that kind of work. 

Here, while scouring his pans, he might be often seen 
reading a book. His studious habits soon attracted the at- 
tention of the authorities, who admitted him into the college 
as a poor scholar, providing for all his wants. He studied 
hard, and was soon at the head of his class. He rose to 
great eminence as a scholar, was very useful as a minister 
of Christ, and, many years before his death, which took 
place when he was seventy-two, he visited his father and 
mother, who were delighted to see their son not ay / a 
“great scholar,” but a pious bi . Such was the his- 
tory of Dr. John Prideaux, who to say, “ If I had been 

ish clerk of Ugborough, I should never have been 
Bishop of Worcester.” He left many voluminous works 
as fruits of his industry and learning. — Youth's Instructor. 


eS 


I am composed of 32 letters. 
My 16, 2, 24, 17, 25 should be shunned. 
My 28, 4, 19 of God should 
My 8, 14, 6, 27, 29, 22 to obey Him. 
My 21, 12, 20 most persons have been in. 
My 11, 18, 3, 26 is a kind of animal. 
My 30, 9, 13, 10, 16 is often heard at parting: 
My 31 is a letter. , 
My 1, 5, 32 is sometimes laughable. 
My 23, 7 is an animal. 
My whole is often proved true. 
Austin H. Herrick. 
Answer To Eniema No. 18. 


“ Except a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.” 8t. John iii. 3. 
~_ 


FROM HERE AND THERE. 


How to Treat Your Crercyman,—Do not be 
afraid of doing too much for him. The best you can do is 
poor pay. he has a conscientious appreciation of his 
duties, no man can carry about with him higher views of 
life or more pressing anxieties and sibilities. He, 
second only to the mother, must greet the little one, just 
commencing to travel this road-way of life, and set the little 
feet so that they shall be enabled to travel aright, and escape 
the dangers which lurk on either hand, all along the jour- 
ney. He must unite the young men and maidens, for good 
or evil, and send them out into the world to labor and to 
love together, or to ot 5 sam to hate apart. 

When the household ven clouds over, and the rains 
fall into the home, he must stand by the bedside, to encour- 
age and console. And when, some morning, the doors are 
€ and the shutters are fastened; when a chair which 
has stood at the table year in and year out, is moved back 
to the wall; when the old clock in the corner ticks no longer 
for one with whom time is at an end; when he who was the 
strength and reliance of the home-nest lies sleeping in the 
upper chamber, white as the flowers about him, and as si- 
lent as the pulseless darkness, and shall cross the »ell-worn 
threshold only once more and forever, then he must step in 
and say only those words of vy cr and consolation which 
only he can say. All life is in bis hands from the cradle to 
the grave, even the rocking of that cradle ma 
reach into second chi , and the life beyond here, whic 

on in always increasing but never endi 
refore, I think it will be to the benefit of the church if 
you lift up his hands; and the lifting up of his hands will 
prove a benediction to you. — The New Covenant. 
oe eae ae pr tae esta 

We once heard a story of some negroes that had mastered 

the Irish and played a trick upon a boat load of im- 


migran 
New World that had left the ship before their compan- 
ions. “ An’ are ye just over boys?” said a jet-black Af 
rican, in the richest i e, and with the warmest 
po pe yah where he and his comrades 
were ing. him with a look of 
ela Wage ode nfo y Dy 
breath to inquire, “ An’ how is it that ye’re black ? ” 

“ It’s the cloimate, boys, it’s all in the cloimate,” was the 
answer. " 

“ An’ how long did it take,” said the anxious esman 
“to make ye this color ?™ ste z 

“ Three an’ niver a bit longer.” 

“ Thin, boys,” said the Paddy to his countrymen, 
“ bedad boys, let’s go back ; it’s too soon to be divils intirely.” 








— Christian Union, 





Boys are Fires. — Boys are a larger kind of house- 
flies that never go away in winter. The object of the fly 
and the boy alike is to get plenty to eat, and both prefer 


something sweet. The nearest contemporary case you can - 


find of lion lying down with the lamb, is a set of flies, 
hm hornets, and boys, all plunging into a freshly dis- 
carded sugar hogshead. A genuine boy can beat a genuine 
fly in discovering the whereabouts of sweet things, whether 
on the top shelf of his mother’s cupboard, or up an apple 
tree. 








Correspondence. 


—o— 
PITTSFIELD PHOTOGRAPHS. 
BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 

What an age is ours for gossip ! and what facilities does it 
afford for the gratification of that innate love of gossip which 
is peculiar to no age, or race, or nation. There were idle 
communities two thousand years ago who “ spent their time.’ 
— history asserts it — “in nothing else but either to tell or to 
hear some new thing.” What would not these gossiping 
Athenians have given for a morning paper half as big as a bed- 
blanket, with its four dozen closely and finely printed columns, 
brimmed with the gossip of the hour, “ telegrams from all 
parts of the world,” second, third, and fourth editions, vainly, 
trying to keep pace with the rush of incidents, and the march 
of events. And then the pencil, how it sids the pen in repro- 
ducing lifelike representations of all that is going on in all 
parts of the world! How the loungers about the Areopagus 
would have enjoyed the “ London,” or “ Harpers’,” or “ La- 
dies,”’ or ‘‘ Illustrated,” and how a Roman gladiator would have 
gloated over a “ Police Gasette!’’ Will the day come when all 
the world will be daily and hourly photographed, that all the 
world may see all the world’s doings with its own eyes, or 
will the day come when the world will be all eyes, and when 
tongues and ears will be of no special consequence. Will the 
day come when news-gatherers will “interview ” men in their 
dressing-rooms, families at the breakfast-table, and the lady of 
the house, as to what she intends for dinner! Gossip-mon- 
gers already make as remorseless raids into private matters, as 
the nosing officials of the Internal Revenue. Privacy, re- 
garded as almost sacred, is no longer possible. We live in 
the street like Parisians, and, if gifted with absent-minded- 
ness, can at any hour identify ourselves and whereabouts 
from reporters’ note-books! Every place, however remote, 
has its reporter. No company so small, or select, or secluded, 
of which it may not be said, 

“ A cbiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
An’ faith he'll prent ’em.” 

The camera lens turns in every direction, and the sensitive 
collodion faithfully reports every attitude and act. Let us 
bring the tube to bear on a few objects and situations in the 
old county of Berks. Plant it, first, before 

THE NEW DEPOT, 
one of the finest in the State, said not to be often exceeded in 
the United States —long, one high story, surmounted with 
the inevitable French roof, spacious ticket-office in the centre, 
with five, hard-wood finish, spacious saloon for ladies on one 
side, and another equally roomy and elegant for gentlemen on 
the other; wash-room, dining-room, baggage-room, and tele- 
graph-office conveniently arranged around. Opposite the 
depot rises the new 

BURBANK HOTEL, 
built in the favorite Pittsfield style, of plank and shingle 
boxes pinned together, and placed one above another. It is a 
spacious edifice, and though it blew down once, now that it is 
firmly pinned together in all its parts, bids fair to resist the 
gales. 


EAST STREET, 

leading from Main Street to the depot across a low fiat, is 
being raised seven or eight feet, swallowing up immense quan- 
tities of dirt and sand. Chicago-like, causing an immense 
outlay, but which will be amply repaid in course of years by 
& proportionately immense saving of animal labor and muscle. 

MAIN STREET J 

has just been rejuvenated. Last year, or year before, ite side- 
walks were widened, and covered with a poultice of tar and 
gravel, which promises to give place in a few years to the 
only material fit ta make sidewalks in cities of, namely, sub- 
stantial flagging-stones. A few years ago, by a curious piece 
of engineering, a specimen of which ought to be preserved in 
Barnum’s Museum for the amusement of future ages, the street 
was made concave, high at the curb-stones, and depressed in 


cles. | the centre, with grates leading to sewers under the middle of 


the highway, instead of gutters at the sides. The grates 
being right at the heart of the travel, were, of course, always 
plugged up with sand and mud, and after every shower the 
street was a regular Mississippi from end to end, through 
which bedraggled passengers waded, and teams splashed to 
mutual edification. Now, the street, like all the highways of 
Christendom, is convex, dry, and passable. 
SOUTH STREET, 
too wide for travel, has hitherto consisted, like East Street, of 


meandering 
among the travelled portions of the broad area. Now, definite 
limits have been set to grass and gravel, the wide sidewalks are 
being parked, and promise, when grass and trees are fully ma- 
tured, to become miniature boulevards, br autifully shadowed 
with maples and elms. 

NEW COURT-HOUSE, 
Pittsfield, is now the capitol of Berkshire, and a superb mar- 
ble hall of justice is in process of erection. A court-house 
implies a 
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JAIL, 
and ample accommodations are being provided for the rogues 
of Western Massachusetts and Eastern New York, which 
spills over the border a liberal swash of horse-thieves, burg- 
lars, and swindlers of various descriptions. 

CHURCHES. 

The Roman is, almost as a matter of course, a handsome 
edifice, the only one entitled to that credit in town. The 
First Congregational looks unfinished without spire, but has 
the advantage of one of the finest lecture-rooms in the State, 
neatly built. The Episcopal, Baptist, and Methodist churches 
make no pretensions to any style of architecture, unless, per- 
haps, the Barn-ic Order, and are crowded for want of room. 
The Episcopal clergyman has just resigned on account of 
some internal trouble, the nature of which is explained in a 
published “ farewell sermon.” The Methodist Church, an 
uncomfortable and ungainly edifice, situated at the foot of a 
fish alley, is soon to have access to the outer world by the 
widening of Fern Street and worshippers will no longer 
have to run the gauntlet of half a dozen liquor saloons to get 
to the place of prayer. 

LIQUOR. 


Last winter a couple of constables seized some liquor, and 
the “ rummies” rallied in force, and took it away from the 
authorities. Some ladies have since circulated a petition to 
the Governor to enforce law, and not to allow its executors to 
be so overridden and trampled upon. On the 6th, a full force 
of State constables pounced pon several liquor establish- 
ments, and took away a large quantity of burning fluids. The 
alarm of the saloon-keepers was excessive and ludicrous. The 
report spread that a general search was to be instituted, and 
job-wagons were in requisition to run off and secrete the pre- 
cious stuff before the arrival of the hawks and minions of the 
law. One saloon-keeper shut up shop, drew down his blinds, 
and hung crape on the door-knob, to indicate “ death within,” 
in order to keep off the officials. It was a significant sign — 
crape on the door of a liquor saloon! Itought to hang there 
always. It should be worn on the arm of the seller, and be 
wreathed about the necks of his bottles. Death! death! 
death ! mourning, and woe! Crape is the appropriate em- 
blem ef the saloon and bar. 


~ @ur Book Table. 


QUARTERLIES. 

Tue Mernopist QuarreRty, for July, opens with a paper from 
the pen of Prof. Henry M. Baird, on “Mommeen’s History of 
Rome.’ He represents the author as one of the merciless icono- 
clasts of the school of Niebubr. Like his great master, he anni- 
hilates all the mythical history of Rome, and leaves an abhorred 
vacuum. Asa result,a marked reaction has taken place; and the 
pendulum, which, a few years ago, was at the extreme of the arc of 
destructive criticism, is now swinging back toward histopie faith. 
The remarkable attainments of Dr. Mommsen in the language and 
antiquities of Reme, his felicitous method and animated style, will 
make his history a favorite, not enly with scholars, but with the 
mass of general readers. The translator is commended fog his faith- 
ful translation from the German, with the exception of some words 
left untranslated, for which there are good English equivalents. 

The chief peculiarity of Dr. Mommsen’s method is the prominence 
which he gives to philology, as a source of history in determining 
the condition of the ancient tribes which branched off from the Indo- 
Germanic stock. But it must be remembered that this is not an in- 
fallible basis of history, since Voltaire has defined philology as “a 
science in which the vowels go fer nothing, and the consonants next 
to nothing.” The historic inferences from the ancient coins are of 
greater value. The author maintains the great antiquity of the art 
of writing, in opposition to those who deny the personality of 
Homer. Thus we have the edifying spectacle of one school of Ger- 
man historians building up the monuments which another school has 
thrown down. 

Article second, by Cyrus Brooks, D. D., is “ An Inquiry into the 
Meaning and Aim of Matthew xxiv. 1-36." This elaborate contri- 
bution to the exegesis of a very difficult passage we are not inclined 
to read while the mercury is among the nineties. We are just now 
disposed to a quiescent faith in great events of the world’s future. 

The third article is a second paper, by Dr. F. G. Hibbard, on the 
22d Psalm, as illustrating the subjective method of prophetic Chris- 
tological Revelation. Dr. Hibbard isthe very antipodes of the late 
Dr. Noyes, who, in his translation of the Psalms, affirms that he 
finds no prophecy of Christ in this wonderful Messianic Hebrew 
lyric. The theory of inspiration here presented is the inspiration of 
the man, the whole man, through a deeply inwrought experience for 

mere words. “A verbal message, divinely given, and 
faithfully delivered, could not meet the case. The prophet himselt 
mast go down into Gethsemane; he must be persecuted, arrested, re- 
viled, condemned by heartless enemies,and by them be dragged 
through the via Dolorosa to Calvary.” Thus out of the experience 
of the Psalmist are evolved two grand facts in the 22d Psalm — 
the sufferings, and the triumphs of the Redeemer. Dr. H. declares 
that “ no method like this could bring home to the realizations of 
the soul the pathology (so to speak) of the Messiah’s mysterious 
work.” 

Dr. N. E. Cobleigh, of Athens, Tenn., contributes the fourth arti- 
cle, entitled, “ Southern Reconstruction.” The writer early went to 
the South to take part in this important work, and he is therefore 
well qualified to discuss that subject. He portrays, in sombre hues, 
the awful state of Southern society whem the werk of reconstruction 
was begun, the deep prejudiee, the appalling ignorance, the intense 
bitterness of the people, and the conservative influence of their lead- 
ers, especially of the clergy — a state of society so demoralized that 
the bleody Klu-Klux found a secret and wide-spread sympathy 
in the bosoms of those who would now blush to acknowledge it. 
The writer is, however, very hopeful, trusting leas to the iaws of polit- 
ical economy than to the outpouring of the Holy Spirit for the re- 
moval of the last indication of the old hostility toward the North, 
still lingering in the form of social exclusiveness toward all who 
sympathized with the Federal cause. The whole article is imbued 











With the spirit of Christian charity towards those who have been led | 


away by the dreadful fanaticism of slavery, “the wild and guilty 
phantasy of property in man.” The circulation of this paper, as a 
reconstruction tract, would do much toward the unifying of our 
great Republic on a Christian foundation. .The editors of our re- 
ligious papers, especially in the South, would do good service to the 
Church and the nation by reprinting this truly Christian article in 
their columns. 

Article fifth, “ The Earnest versus the Easy Minister,” is contrib- 
uted by Rev. L. R. Dunn. The sources of ministerial earnestness 
are personal piety, entire and life-long consecration to the sacred 
office, thorough preparation, censtant study, the baptism of the Spirit, 
faith in the word of God, and prevailing prayer. The writer then 
cogently sets forth the duty of faithful pastoral visiting as a means for 
the edification of the Church, and for the salvation of souls. He 
portrays the easy minister as one who has low views of personal 
piety, neglects earnest prayer, repeats his very dry skeletons, or 
hangs his scanty thoughts on the ghostly bones of other men’s 
printed sketches; he is sparing of himself, despises pastoral visit- 
ing, and, on a very slight indisposition, goes to Europe, or to retiracy 
in inglorious ease. Alas that not a few of our preachers, in looking 
upon this portrait should find themselves before a faithful mirror! 

Dr. B. K. Peirce is the author of the sixth article—“ Training of 
Deaf Mutes.” It is probable that Dr. Peirce is, of all men in the 
M. E. Church, the best read in social science. His long connection 
with reformatory institutions has directed his attention to those 
great social problems which are more and more engrossing the 
attention of Christian philanthropists. This article briefly details 
the successive steps by which modern Christianity has built a sus- 
pension-bridge to the isolated souls of deaf mutes, and conveyed to 
them the rich treasures of Gospel truth. 

The seventh article— “ The Methodist Hymn-boek and its Asso- 
ciations"’ — being anonymous, we attribute to the editor of the 
Quarterly. The paper is chiefly made up of quotations from Geo. 
J. Stevenson’s book bearing the title of this article, with parallel pas- 
sages from Creamer’s “Methodist Hymnology,”, showing how 
wickedly the Englishman Stevenson has plundered the American 
Creamer. 


In the Quarterly Book Table there is a highly commendatory no- 
tice of Dr. Cocker's “ Christianity and Greek Philosophy,” a wel- 
come addition to a neglected department ef Methodist literature, 
anda very appreciative and discriminating notice,by Dr. F. H. 
Newhall, of two new manuals on logic, one by Schuyler and Me- 
Cosh. 


The Baptist is still handsome, without and within. Dr. Patterson 
discusses “ Miracles” wisely and well. They are attestations of 
revelation, “not the effect of any hidden natural cause.” He 
guards against Mr. Mountford’s broadening and weakening of the 
whole idea and purpert of this portion of the economy of grace. 
He also shows their distinction from regeneration, with which some 
unwisely confound them. Dr. Caldwell tells, neatly and concisely, 
a familiar story of “ Subterranean Rome.” Bowsen’s notions of 
“ Bible Chronology ” are ably reviewed by Dr. Sampson, and the 
whole subject amply and excellently elucidated. The Bible will 
not suffer when scholars really study it, and not study to discredit it. 
Prof. Lincoln has an interesting study on “Homer,” with Glad- 
stone’s “Juventus Mundi” as a finger-point. Nobody can do it 
better. Dr. Crosby discusses “The True Humanity of Jesus 
Christ,” which he thinks consisted in a voluntary abandonment of 
His divinity, and that He had neither omnipotence nor omniscience 
until after the resurrection. Of course he quotes some texts to 
prove this, and declares that it does not lead to Socinianism. How 
it does not, he does not show. If God could absolutely empty Him- 
self of God, then could God become no God. That God humbled 
himself, is thinkable; but that He emptied Himself of Himself, is 
nowhere asserted. The only explanation of the problem is to leave 
it unexplained. Such essays as this, and one of like sort, published 
in the Bibliotheca, are only darkening divine counsels with words 
without knowledge. If Dr. Crosby would live in Boston awhile, he 
would never write such an article. 


The Princeton Review commences with a short and lively talk on 
“ Tholuck’s View of Preaching.” It advocates learning everything 
and using everything, illustrating it by a minister studying Gibbon, 
and being questioned, replying, “If I belong to Christ, Gibben is 
surely mine, and a harvest-field that bears fruit for my Master;” a 
true word that is not alwaystrue. Some fields are entirely diabelic, 
if also belonging to Christ. Pedantry is condemned. Yet what is 
pedantry? “‘Even the word Russia has been used in the pulpit,’ 
complains a sensitive reviewer.” The word “ France" undoubtedly 
has, in Prussian pulpits, of late. It approves of free use of Scrip- 
ture, and of Scripture expositions. On the manner ef preaching, it 
happily says, “ The source of right preaching is the Spirit, the Holy 
Spirit, and he who preaches by His assistance, preaches with 
tongues.” “‘He who would speak,’ says Pendar, ‘must first 
breathe.’" Préparation and delivery must both be of, and in the 
Holy Ghest. He advocates variety in preaching; sermons that 
grow out of the congregation and the times—a very important 
thought. Nothing so freshens sermons and makes them potent as 
mixing them up with the hour. ‘The Bible is full of this; so should 
the pulpit be. The Gospel and the newspaper. Dr. Hatfield is a 
powerful preacher of this surt. Mr. Fulton has sown more Gospel 
seed by holding up the attempt to make Dickens a saint and angel, in 
its just light, than half a bundred mere statements of the truths of 
the Gospel. Tholuck denounces over-decorum, and urges sincerity 
and freedom. It is en admirable essay. ‘‘ Heathen Views of the 
Golden Age” are shown to be like the Bible’s, to have no historical 
value except from the Bible, te be unknown to modern science, and 
to be inexplicable except on the Christian and Bible theory. It is 
a valuable contribution, which scientific rejecters of Bible authority 
would do well to study. The Brothers Valdere are described as 
Spanish reformers of the sixteenth century. They did the Church 
great service, and now are arising from their national grave to rule 
their peoples with the sceptre of the Gospel. Bede is portrayed, 
and his history. “The Trial Period in History” is the test of a 
free will struggling between vice and virtue. It confesses that man 
is free, and “ in this freedom lies the superierity of mind and- con- 
science over matter and animal instinct.” “This is that moral en- 
dowment in which the likeness to his Maker consists, and without 
which, improvement or deterioration would be impossible." Quite 
a confession for Princeton. From this basis it discusses three prob- 
lems, — whether the test of wrong doing er trial period comes on 
man in a literal infancy of all powers, or physical maturity, but in- 
tellectual “and moral infancy, or complete fullness of all powers. 


The first is Huxleyism, the second Bunsenism, the third Bibleism. 
All are ably examined, and the true view, that of the Bible, shown 
to be the most scientific and rational. The author of this acu'e 
essay is not given. If a Princeton’man, then that meves; for it is 
broad to Arminianism in its statements of man’s liberty. Here are 
more of the sort quoted above: “Underneath all forms of human 
agency, as opposed to fate, lies man’s freedom. Of fatalism history 
knows nothing, for fate and providence are moral contradictions. 
Historical, responsible freedom consists in the completeness of per- 
sonality — the power of choosing and of refusing, as radical forms 
of moral conduct. The will-power is the indispensable condition of 
moral agency, the distinguish ing featureof personality. The exer- 
cise of it constitutes the entire human part in history. All personal 
action mast be free, in order te be p l. That freedom is a 
primal part of God's image in man. Hence, though man is a crea- 
tion, hg is in a limited sense a creator also.” This is about Armin- 
ian enough to satisfy Dr. Whedon, even when it adds that this lib- 
erty “cannot detach itself from dependence on the Supreme Fac- 
tor.” The General Assembly and Evangelical Alliance are treated 
in an ample and satisfactory manner. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A free trade reaction, of formidable proportions, has manifested 
itself in England. The stagnation of trade, and the vast number of 
idle hands, together with the rapid increase ef the population, that 
even emigration cannot diminish, to any sensible extent, have occa- 
siened the discontent which is often the parent of investigation, in- 
quiry, revolution. One of the first fruits of this movement — retro- 
grade, we should term it — is a work from the pen of Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart.,om Prorgction ro Native Ixpusrry, published 
by Strawford, of London, and the Bureau Printing Company, of 
Chicago. It will meet with approval from all protectionists. It 
is a good argument for a back step. There is much, however, to be 
said on both sides of this question; and circumstances sometimes 
make expediency the best law. 


TRAVEL. 

A big book, profusely illustrated with cuts not all of the highest 
style of art, professes to set forth Lirx tx Uran; or, The Mys- 
teries and Crimes of Mormonism, etc., etc., etc., by J. H, Beadle, 
Editor of the Salt Lake Reporter. National Publishing Company. 
Here is given the history of this vile ulcer on our fair Republic, 
from its first rising to its full heading. Though slow to break, yet 
perhaps a United States lancet may help it along, one of these 
days. The greatest crime of Utah is, as every one suspects, polyg- 
amy. “ We see its evils,” says Mr. Beadle, “ in « political point of 
view, in their laws, to some extent in their society, in the mixture 
of population, and the blood of near kindred; but who can enter 
into.the penetralia of the affections, weigh and estimate woman's 
anguish, count the heart-drops of sorrow, and say, ‘ here is so much 
misery, or there is so much resignation?’ This last,” continues our 
author, “is, by far, the greatest evil of polygamy, and, though it 
may be felt, and to some extent seen, it can never be described.’’ 
Mr. Beadle has had a good opportunity of investigating this 
iniquity, and his exposition is full, and deeply interesting. He is 
not without sanguine hopes that the end is not far off. The rising 
generation of Mormons are a vast improvement on their seniors 
who, the author thinks, are, by their very physical conformation, 
just the people to be half humbugs and half enthusiasts. 

Harpers’ Magazine has given us some tastes of the expeditions of 
Mr. Macgregor, in his wonderful little book, the ‘‘ Rob Roy.” These 
tastes have only stimulated our appetite, and it is with no little 
avidity we take up the handsome volume just issued by that enter- 
prising firm. Tus Ros Roy on rae Jorpan, {profusely illus- 
trated by maps and engravings, is a delightful book for summer 
reading. It will incite many to similar expeditions, as Robinson 
Crusoe has driven many a youth from home. Macgregor has 
really made many discoveries, and added much to the knowledge of 
this most interesting and most sacred of regions. His adventures, 
mishaps, joys, and triumphs will find a large circle of sympathizers. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Like Falstaff, Dickens is not only witty himself, but the occasion 
of wit in others. Few writers have been more written of, and 
fewer still more preached upon, and still fewer been made the sub- 
ject of warm theological disputes. J. T. Fields gives us, in the 
August Ailantic, a racy article, entitled, “Some Memories of 
Charles Dickens.” Mr. Fields had an excellent opportunity of 
observing the great novelist, both here and in England, being on 
terms of the closest intimacy. And now Putnam & Sons give us 
Tne Lire anv Works or Cuarces Dickens, b . B. Per- 
kins, which, until something better comes along, will be welcomed 
by many of the novelist's admirers and friends. Mr. Perkins, in his 
compilation (for it pretends to be little else), has availed himself 
largely of the newspapers, magazines, and reviews, and at the end 
of his book has inserted the analysis of M. Taine, the eminent 
French writer, whose gravest complaint against Dickens is that he 
put so much “morality and religion” in his books. This would 
indeed be fatal to a French novel. 
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IN PERFECT PEACE. 


The war-drum beats again. The civilized savages, 
bedaubed with gaudy clothes, as their barbarian broth- 
ers are with gaudy colors, are shooting madly at each 
other’s hearts. Red blood saturates red leggings aid 
red plumes, and again glows fiercely in the summer 
sun — 

“ The blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire.” 
Amid this crash of arms and armies, of nations and 
lives, glides the promises of the Bible to every be- 
liever ; “ My peace I give unto you,” “I will keep 
him in perfect peace.” War is not the original or de- 
signed estate of man on earth. It is superinduced. 
The balmy rest of June, and August, and October, is 
the intended condition of man; flower and fruit — 

“ The eterne alternation 
Now follows, now flies.” 

Bat sin hath disturbed this state of things. It 
brought death to man, and made the world conform 
to its behests. Storms, pestilences, earthquakes, fires 
and icebergs, floods and droughts, beasts of field and 
sea and air, all are ministers of punishment to the only 
sinner, because only moral being, man. The whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth iu pain because of the 
sin of its chief creature. In him worketh preéminently 
this crime and its punishment. He alone of all living 
creatures begins his being in a sorrow that is often unto 
death. Not upon the savage leopard or the mildest 
lamb fell that dread curse, but upon her who is called 
the mother of all living. ‘That curse, despite all pro- 
gress, is not in the least lifted; nay, the rather seems 
to hang the heavier over the most refined and Chris- 
tian. 

“ Soon as we draw our vital breath, 
The seeds of sin grow up for death.” 
Pride, arrogancy, selfishness, anger, lust, how they 
spring forth in early soils, and bear fruit to destruction. 
Close beside them, inextricably interwoven in them, 
are the chastisements for these sins, no more necessa- 
rily curing them than a father’s rod cures a rebellious 
child, but still attending them; conscience, remorse, 
fear of death, fear of God, every sort of disease, and 
ad Dexth® the sable smoke, where vanishes the flame.” 


Opposed to all these sinful and painful conditions of 
man is the gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
He gave these, by a faith in the Christ to come, to Abel, 
under the bludgeon of his brother; to Abraham, aban- 
doned of Lot, and in peril among false allies ; to David, 
hiding in caves from the search of a Saul. Every- 
where, hath He kept them in perfect peace, whose minds 
are staid on Him. Christ has done the same in all who, 
like them, have believed on Him since His advent. 
“ My peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you.” “Let not your hearts be troubled.” 

How happily dwells the loving disciple amid all 
these shocks of sin or war. How calm his heart, at 
peace with God. How calm his life, at peace with 
man. It may be laborious; it may be saddened with 
afflictions ; it may be depressed with poverty ; it may 
be worn down with sickness. But if thus conditioned, 
it is still calm and happy. Great peace have they that 
love thy law, and nothing shall offend them. Though 

“ The blasts of war’s great organ shake the skies,” 
the soul that leans on Jesus is unruffled. It knows 
that He is at the helm of the ship of humanity, and 
that He will guide her to a peaceful haven. It knows 


peace. With Charles Wesley, when like wars raged 
in the same region where this one is now raging, he 
can sing exultingly, — 
“ Jesus, to Thee we fly, 
From the devouring sword ; 
Our city of defense is nigh, 
Our help is in the Lord. 


“ Or if the scourge o’erflow, 
And laugh at innocence, 
Thine everlasting arms, we know, 
Shall be our soul's defense. 


“ Our life with Thee we hide, 
Above the furious blast, 
And, sheltered in thy wounds, abide, 
Till all the storms are past.” 





THE STATUS OF BISHOP ROBERTS. 


A writer in “Our Social Meeting,” has put very 
strongly the needs of the Episcopal work, and the 
fitness of calling Bishop Roberts to assist in its super- 
vision ; claiming, also, that his present limited jurisdic- 
tion was unconstitutional. Zhe New York Advocate 
employs his words as a text for its statement of the 
case. It mars its excellence by patronizing remarks 
as to the “expediency of a more careful study of the 
law and history of our Church polity and administra- 
tion by those who presume to pronounce upon these 
subjects with so much assurance.” Leaving out one or 
two such paragraphs, which do not improve its quality, 
the article is of value, as narrafing a few facts con- 
nected with this matter. It thus gives the history of 
the case : — 

“ The facts are, that Bishop Roberts, of Liberia, is no more a 
‘ Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church,’ in the specific and 
legal sense of that phrase, than is any other travelling Elder. 
Yet, while he is not ‘ one of the general superintendents,’ he has 
the clearest possible warrant for the exercise of his functions 
in the Liberia Conference. - This whole business of 
our African Episcopacy was put into shape by tae General 
Conference of 1856, which, granting the necessity for a Bishop 
resident in Liberia, and also recognizing the requirement ot 
the third Restrictive Rule, that all our Bishops shall ‘ travel at 
large through our work,’ took measures to have that rule so 
altered as to allow the election and ordination of ‘ Missionary 
Bishops,’ with a jurisdiction limited to a specific field. The 
words of the resolution of the General Conference are these : — 

* Resolved, tT far alter the Third Restrictive Rule as to add, 
* nevertheless, t weg Set A shall not be subject to this rule, but 
shall be sastrioted in ble arisdiction to Africa.’ 


“ This resolution passed the General Conference by a vote 
of 169 ayes to 29 noes ; among the latter were some of the 
ablest men of the body, including Clark, Rice, Van Deusen, 
and Griffen, of New York, and Floy and Perry, of New York 
East. The Bishops were instructed to present the subject to 
the several Annual Conferences for concurrence er rejection, 
which was done at the next ensuing sessions, and by them 
ratified. 

“On the third day of June, 1856, and subsequent to the 
passage of the above resolution, the following, offered by D. 
W. Clark, was adopted : — 


“ Resolved, That the following regulate the administra- 
Mion fs vents ae ae oe ee 


1, “4 Mlaiomary Bishop shal rei wich his family, if he have one) in 
the particular mission field hia, Whariediction thell te eeledony 
tice of = Bishop ia sald district, to which his jurisdi 





“2. Should he ceaseto reside in said mission field, he shall exercise no 
‘opal powers, and shall become a member of the Annual Conference 
from waich he was elected. 


“On the same day Dr. J. P. Durbin moved, and the Gen- 
eral Conference voted, the following : — 


“ Resolved, That the words be inserted in the Discipline, Chap- 
ter iv. ,sotion 1. at the end of the anewar to question 1! * But the General 


= = of a Missionary Bishop in the interim 


It adds these comments : — 

“Tt will be seen, by this account of the General Conference 
action upon the subject, that the African Bishop is in terms 
distinguished from the members of our ‘ General Itinerant 
Superintendents,’ that his Episcopacy is strictly local, and 
himself and his work subject to the superintendency of the 
regular Bishops. It was clearly the design of the General 
Conference, with the concurrence of the Annual Conferences, 





in certain designated mission fields. This they did in the 
matiner we have indicated; and, under the provisions so 
made, Francis Burns was chosen for that work by the Liberian 
Mission Conference, and ordained by our Bishops, not as a 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but as a Mission- 
ary Bishop for Africa. 

“ The marks of distinction between the two kinds of Bishops 
are broad and clear. A Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church must be constituted, primarily, ‘ by the election of the 
General Conference ;’ a Missionary Bishop by the election of 
a loca] Conference, in a foreign mission, and only after express 
authorization from the General Conference, and of course sub- 
ject to all its restrictions. A Bishop of the Methodist Episco. 
and | pal Church must ‘travel through the connection at large,’ 
and if he cease to do so he shall forfeit his authority ; a Mis- 


that He is the friend and brother, the Lord and God of y Bishop must reside exclusively within his own mis- 


al) them that believe, and that experience brings perfect 





sion field ; if he goes abroad he ceases to be a Bishop. -It thus 
ppears that though called by the same generic name, and 


to originate another — a quasi episcopacy, to serve exclusively - 


charged in part with like duties, the two offices are not identi- 
cal, and that the lesser is deficient of some of the essential con- 
ditions and powers of the real Methodist Episcopacy. 

“ We would suggest the expediency of more careful study 
of the law and the history of our Church polity and adminis- 
tration by these who presume to pronounce upon these sub- 
jecta with so much assurance. This ‘Missionary Bishop ’ 
business is a rather curious passage in our Church history. 


- | Its enactment was an expedient to meet a supposed emer- 


gency, and, like most cases of special legislation, of very 
doubtful propriety. The authorization so to elect extended 
to but a single case, which was exhausted in the election of 
Bishop Burns. The election of Bishop Roberts was made 
under an uncertain construction of the law, and was not only 
of doubtful legality, but of more than doubtful expediency. 
Liberia Conference is still an integral part of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and, it may be asked, by what authority is 
that Conference left out of the plans of visitation of our ‘ Gen- 
eral Itinerant Superintendency?’ We trust the last Mission- 
ary Bishop has been elected, so long as the relations of our 
foreign missions to the home work shall remain as they are.”’ 

We give its article almost entire, and desire to call 
the attention of the Church to a few facts which it 
suggests : — 

First. Bishop Roberts, if no more “a ‘ Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church’ in the specific and legal 
sense, than any other travelling Elder,” is a Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in a moral, and 
formal, and potent sense, far more “than any other 
travelling Elder.” He bas been elected as such by a 
Conference empowered so to do by the General Con- 
ference, or at least understood by the Bishops to have 
that authorization, He has been ordained as “ Bishop 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church,” by the laying on 
of hands, after the especial forms of the Discipline. 
He has been recognized as such by the Missionary Sec- 
retaries, men high in position, and careful to observe all 
the regulations of the Church. He has been recog- 
nized as such by the Bishops, hfs name having ap- 
peared regularly in their Annual Conference Register, 
with those of Morris, Janes, Ames, Simpson, and the 
others. Such a position, no “ other travelling Elder” 
has reached. He has been accepted in the general 
feeling and judgment of the Church as a Bishop, a feel- 
ing and judgment it will not do to too harshly disre- 
spect. There are very great differences between 
Bishop ‘Roberts, and “ any other travelling Elder.” 

Second. But it is said that because the General 
and Annual Conferences changed the rule allowing local 
Bishops to be made, he is without legal functions out- 
side that section. This may be granted without mak- 
ing him subject to the other Bishops in that section, an 
assertion we do not think is proved, and without mak- 
ing him on a level as a Bishop in our Church with any 
other Presiding Elder. Whether a Bishop in partibus, 
or a diocesan Bishop, he is, nevertheless, a Bishop; 
the first, all our Bishops are, except him; the last he 
is. That which is the chief bishopric of other Episco- 
pal churches, he has attained; that which is least his 
associates are; — so completely have we reversed the 
English and Roman idea of episcopal functions. 

Third. Bat it should be noted, that the twofold rea- 
son for this limitation has disappeared. It was, first, to 
get a Bishop for Africa who could live there ; and, sec- 
ond, to establish other such diocesan missionary bish- 
opries elsewhere. We must have somebody to go to 
Africa. A Bishop resident is thought necessary. He 
must be a black man. The rest of the Church will not 
receive him as their Bishop, and hence this new re- 
striction on the itinerant superintendency. It was also 
intended to extend the plan to Asia and Europe. 

The abolition of slavery, and the erection of our 
missionary Conferences into full equality with the rest 
of the Church, have changed this whole phase of the 
question. We shall not create any more missionary 
Bishops. We have one on our hands. What will we do 
with him? He cannot be rolled oat of the Episcopacy 
as easily as The Advocate imagines. He is one of our 
Bishops. He must be, unless he resigns. Imperfect, 
restricted, abnormal, it may be, but yet ohe of them. 
A formal change of the rule preceded and authorized 
his election. That legal and specific authority cannot 
now be cast aside as of no consequence. To see how 
to settle his case, put another in his place. Suppose it 
had been Dr. Jacoby instead of him, or Dr. Maclay ; 
would not the General Conference, in abandoning the 
whole theory of missionary Bishops, recognize their 
Episcopal ordination? Certainly it would. Then 
should it that of Bishop Roberts. Not because he is a 





colored Bishop — but because he is a “ Bishop in the 
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Methodist Episcopal Charch,” though of limited juris- 
diction, should he be treated as a Bishop, and the de- 
fects in his full episcopacy made up by the General 
Conference. 

Fourth. That remedy is very easily applied. He 
has been ordaine!; all he needs, is election by the 
General Conference. Dr. Jacoby recognizes and ap- 
proves his Episcopal name and office. “ No less a per- 
sonage than Dr. McClintock,” as The Advocate says, 
“moved in the last General Conference the question 
of calling the African Bishop into active service in this 
country.” Even this editorial continually calls him 
Bishop. Ifa “ Bishop,” of what Church? Dr. Me- 
Clintock was right. Had he been heard, the whole 
question of the colored bishopric would have been set- 
tled easily and early. He would have accepted an 
amendment of Dr. Curry’s, that he be made fully eli- 
gible for the American work by the ballot of the Con- 
ference, and that ballot could have been easily ob- 
tained. We rejoice that the diocesan error was com- 
mitted. God has overraled it for good. It was not 
intended to make Bishop Burns a full Bishop. Preju- 
dice prevented it. But the hour for a colored Bishop 
with full powers has come. With a quarter of a 
million of such members, and the South bidding for 
them, their rights can no longer be disregarded. Had 
Bishop Roberts been put into our field by the last Gen- 
eral Conference, it would have squelched this whole 
Southern attempt, and reduced much of the rivaly of 
our African churches. Our timidity has cost us much. 
It must not be continued. If Bishop Roberts is not 
worthy of a fall Episcopate, let him resign. If he is, 
let his unjust, and unbrotherly, and unwise restrictions, 
be taken off. Such will the Church decree. 

Since the above was in type, Zhe Central,* North- 
western, and Western have contributed their views to 
this subject. They all recognize its importance. They 
confess the present anomaly. They have different 
ways of escaping from it. Some advocate establishing 
other missionary bishops, others of abolishing this. 
The Western asserts that Bishop Roberts has no rights 
in the General Conference as a Bishop, nor can he be 
selected as a delegate. He is the only travelling min- 
ister that has no rights whatever. Bishop Morris said 
he was one of nine men who could not vote, but he 
could preside at the General Conference. Bishop 
Roberts seems to have no rights that anybody can 
respect. The only two ways to settle the case, are for 
him to resign or to elect him Bishop, he having already 
been ordained. The latter is the wiser course, in our 
judgment; as it does not cease to recognize the official 
standing of the Bishop, and keeps him in place, to 
which one or more of his color, it is generally conceded, 
will be elevated. Let us do to him precisely as we 
would to Dr. Maclay or Dr. Jacoby in like cireum- 
stances. 





Some Mernopist Lecturers.—The Boston 
Lyceum Bureau has taken an office next door to the 
editorial office of Zion’s Herap, in the Wesleyan 
Association Building, and celebrates its removal by 
the publication of a fine magazine, printed on tinted 
paperjand containing, besides advice to lecture Com- 
mitteee, a list of over a hundred able lecturers, for 
whom it makes engagements throughout the country. 
Among the celebrated names are those of Wendell 
Phillips, Anna Dickinson, Nasby, Frederick Douglass, 
Henry James, Senators Sumner, Wilson, and Revels ; 
Congressmen Fitch and Kelley, Josh Billings, Mur- 
ray, Parsons, Hayes, the arctic explorer, Vandenhoff, 
and E. P. Whipple. Surely a famous group. The 
list contains the representatives of every creed, political 
and religious; and we need not say, that there is no 
distinction on account of “sex, color, or previoug con- 
dition of servitude.” 

Among our Methodist lecturers, we find several 
names that will do no discredit to any course that may 
engage them. : 

In alphabetical order we find Rev. John Dickinson, 
Rey. Gilbert Haven, Rev. W. F. Mallalieu, Rev. An- 
drew McKeown, Rev. J. O. Peck, ex-Rev, H. R. Rev- 
els, and Rev. Henry W. Warren. 

Mr. Dickinson is a brother of the “ Queen of the 
Platform,” and is an instructive and eloquent speaker. 
He lived for ten years in California, and crossed the 
Plains in an ox-team in 1854, and again in a Pullman 





car. He has two lectures on “ California and a Trip 
Thither,” and “ From Salt Lake to the Pacific.” 

We notice that Mr. Haven has lectures on “ Books 
and Brains,” “Men and Mountains in Switzerland,” 
“ Why Not and Why,” “ To-day and To-morrow.” We 
cannot say so much of this lecturer, and therefore 
pass on to Rev. W. F. Mallalieu, who. is a practiced 
lecturer, able, and popular, who has especially done 
great service in the Temperance cause. He has se- 
lected for his subjects, “The Hope and Glory of the 
Republic,” “ Self-Culture,” “The Blues,” and “ Tem- 
perance.” 

Rev. Andrew McKeown still bears the reputation of 
being one of the most original and vigorous lyceum 
orators of the State. For some years past he has con- 
fined himself exclusively to his pastoral duties, and, 
therefore, has been less known to Committees than he 
would otherwise have been. He has lectures on “ Ora- 
tory and Orators,” “Self-Surrender,” and “ Nova 
Scotia and the Nova Scotians.” 

Rev. J. O. Peck, now of Springfield, is already one 
of the most popular lecturers in New England. His 
new lecture is entitled, “The Man who Laughs.” He 
can lecture one night only each week this season. 

Bro. Revels is now a Senator, but has been true to 
his old vocation, never concealing his relation to our 
Church, nor denying his Master before the people. 
First among the once-enslaved race to rise to senato- 
rial honors, he is likely to be popular with Lyceums 
this season as a sensation, after which, like the rest of 
mankind, he must stand or fall by his own merits. 

Rev. Henry W. Warren, of Charlestown, has given 
everywhere the greatest satisfaction by his lecture on 
“The Forces in a Sunbeam.” He is a brilliant, in- 
structive, and rising lecturer. 


ee 


THE TWO MEN OF ROCHESTER. 
(Notes Editorial.) 


A man of this name was of fame in the days of the second 
Charles; witty and rascally was he. Those who give the 
fiour and flower city, as its citizens call it, preéminence, arg 
not gifted with the last quality of Lord Rochester, though 
they are well endowed with the first. Dr. Anderson, and, had 
some college been equal to their day and duty, and distri- 
buted an LL. D. to its own honor, we should have been per- 
mitted to write Dr. Frederic Douglas, are the men of Roch- 
ester known to fame. Those known to fortune are of another 
sort, of whom one never hears till he touches its streets. So 
different are these two gifts. Dr. Anderson was in flower the 
day we saw him, it being that high day of college known as 
Commencement Day. The Corinthian Hall, & city assembly 
room of large proportions, was well filled; the boys did their 
parts creditably, several of those not getting prizes, — a fool- 
ish folly — doing among the best : the first speaker on minor- 
ity representations being one of this class, the defender of 
the Alaska purchase and a prophesied senator, being another. 
At the close of their orations a tall man with ruddy hair well 
sprinkled with white, sturdy and earnest, pronounced a brief 
baccalaureate, full of pith, in which it was evident he desired, 
despite himself, to stamp his nature on these young men and 
all the audience; —an impressive man. A clear, ringing 
voice, choice words, manly ideas, and commanding will per- 
vaded the address. It was full of moulding power. 

Then followed the college dinner with its customary proc- 
lamation of college deeds. Its moneys received and ex- 
pected, its students and honors and prospects and expecta- 
tions. Here, too, the president’s gift of speech shone in a 
new light, as it adroitly committed two gentlemen of wealth, 
one to a new building, and one to a farther donation to its 
library. Messrs. Sibley and Rathbone did themselves credit 
in so readily yielding to an effectual call. If one noticed 
any degree of college laudation in the speeches, it was not an 
unfamiliar sound if he had visited other colleges, these din- 
ners usually making these cold dishes the more palatable by 
these hot sauces of nosmetism — an inoffensive form of ego- 
tism, as poisonous natural fruits become the most palatable of 
cultured esculents — the potato, ¢.g. But the weism did not 
seem out of place here, it being difficult for this~ college to 
think of itself more highly than it ought to think. It has 
worked its way into a power. It has good classes, professors, 
and prospects. It is full of enthusiasm and ambition. Its 
building soon to be duplicated, contains one of the best muse- 
ums in ‘the country, and the good beginning of a library. 
Money comes to it, because it seeks for it persistently, as wis- 
dom should for hid treasures. An agent is kept in New 
York as a sort of runner for the University, and he pays 
well. 

Dr. Anderson has uncommon qualities for a college chief. 
He is full of enthuiasm, of tact, of will. He knows how to 
manage boys and men. He can get students and money. 
He magnetizes officers, scholars and millionaires. He is bribed 
elsewhere with costly calle of money and place, but his in- 
terest is in the right place, and he wisely prefers to try to bring 
the Michigan or Rhode Island; or New York city mountain to 
Mabomet rather than to go to these mountains. If Ma 
homet could have done that, would’nt he? Anderson can 








try at any rate. And not without good hope of partial suc- 
cess. For Rochester is central and wealthy, and takes pride 
in its University. The school is catholically managed, 
Episcopalians, Methodiste, and Presbyterians being among its 
Baptist professors, Jews, Roman Catholics, German skeptics, 
and all sorts among ite students. The religious interest is, 
notwithstanding, strong and healthy, and no anti-gospel 
finds any foothold in its teachings or influences. We have 
seen no young college more enthusiastic, or more hopeful, or 
more justly so. Its president inspires it and is inspired by 
it. He is a rare man and deserves well of his Church and 
country. Would that we had a score of such. But perfect 
college presidents are as rare as all perfect men in any other 
sphere. Deacons are good, but there’s odds in deacons. 
So is it with every other officiary. The best of his class may 
learn something by studying the genius of Anderson. 


_ FREDERIC DOUGLASS. 


A horse of quite another color, one might quote the proverb, 
and say, is Frederic Douglas. Under his own vine and fig- 
tree he sat, with none to molest or make him afraid — one of 
the few grand men this age has produced ; grand in looks, in 
mein, in manner, in soul. The house he calls his own stands 
a mile or two out of town, in an aristocratic neighborhood, at 
the end of one very democratic. A long street of humblest 
cottages leads to the beginning of one of palaces. Near its 
junction is his house, a not inappropriate likeness to his life, 
passing up and through the humblest stages of American 
society, born a slave, of violence, of a color most foolishly 
and fiercely despised in man and face, but loved in his dress, 
hair, beard, hat, gloves, boots, everything but ten square 
inches between the hair on his forehead and round his mouth. 
Up from this threefold degradation, intensified by enforced 
poverty and toil and ignorance and lash, he has moved to the 
front rank of the orators, thinkers, and statesmen of America, 
More fit to be president than any save two, Phillips and 
Samner, and not less fit than they, he still sits on his sum- 
mer stoop calmly weighing events and waiting the future. 

A long walk, well shaded, leads you to his house. We pass 
round the side and approach the front, not facing the street, 
but the garden and the town. The parlors are dark, cool and 
comfortable. The hall lets the evening air flow through the 
house. On the porch we meet the patriarch, for he looks 
very like a Sheikh, with his white crown on his brown 


‘| head. Douglas has a fine taste for dress. That white felt is 


art, not a tribute to the millers of Rochester. His light 
linen suit is both cool and tasteful. A hatchet is in bis hand. 
‘A tomabawk ?” it was suggested. No, an innocent cutter 
up of sprays and too luxuriant branches. The conversation 
ran on current topics, the Chinese, Wendell Phillips’s talked- 
ef nomination for minister or secretary, and his own controver- 
sy with Bishop Campbell on the relations of the Church and 
Christianity to abolition. He settled the Chinese problem 
with one word, and that a word of the Gospel. “ Gen. Haw- 
ley is right. The only word for the settlement of this and 
all kindred questions is the Golden Rule, ‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you do ye even so to them.’ If 
a man is living where he gets but three cents a day, and by 
moving a hundred miles can get a dollar, who should prevent 
his moving? He should not be allowed to leave his family 
longer than is necessary to raise means fortheir transporta- 
tion.” He rejoiced greatly at the talk even of sending Mr. 
Phillips to England or of putting him in the first chair of the 
Cabinet. ‘I hope he will go to England. No one knows the 
capacity of that great man. He is thought to be only a great 
orator, when he is really a very great statesman, with ad- 
mirable skill for details.” It was suggested that “he had 
better become Secretary, and then he could send you to Eng- 
land,” — a puff that only met a merry laugh from its victim. 

He has been talked of as ber of C from this dis- 
trict. Judge Noah Davis, its present incumbent, has become 
Attorney of the United States, at New York city, and the 
District is open. The Democratic paper proposes him. If 
he is nominated independent of party, he will get elected, for 
everybody here likes Fred. Douglas. He is the tawny 
lion they are proud to call their own. It will be an honor 
New York and the country, and especially to Rochester and 
its region, if it makes him its representative. 

A regret was expressed that he did not see in the light of the 
exact truth, as his letter to the Bethel Church at Philadelphia 
showed, the service done by Christians and churches to the 
cause of Abolition. “1 received a letter today from Gen. 
Howard,” he said, in very cordial and kindly manner, “ depre- 
cating my position. But the Church was largely in the service 
of the slave power.” “ True, but it was also largely in the ser- 
vice of liberty. She began this fight a half century before 
Garrison, and when he revived it, she joined hands with him 
before Wendell Phillips, and organized abolition societie: and 
sent abolition delegates to her General Conference. Ministers 
of every denomination were equally zealous and as early. 
That she had foes in her own household, did not show that 
she was not in some of her members and ministers, more 
proportionately than any other body in the world, earnest 
and faithful in this work.” Mr. Douglas found much com- 
plicity with slavery on the part of the Church, where he was 
born, (though George Cookman and other Methodist minis- 
ters befriended him,) and on gaining his liberty, fell among 
those who opposed the Church, the Bible and Christ with a 
malice that had nothing to do with the slavery question. He 
was thus partially excused for his ignorance of all the facte. 
He will yet see, we trust, that God in Christ in the Church 
and over the Church, worked the overthrow of this evil, as 
He has of all others that He has abolished. Not to the 
Church be the glory; too much of her, far too much is the 
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shame of resisting these marches of God, yet to her and much 
of her also has been the praise of co}perating with Him. Nine 
tenths of Garrison's earliest friends were church members. 
The chief of those who afterwards berated the Church were 
students in a Theological Seminary, and through their con- 
sciences thus Christianized were drawn to this reform and duty. 
Wright, Pillsbury, Whipple, Weld, and Foster, five of the 
very chiefest of these antagonists, received all the influence 
that drew them to this work from Christ, the Bible, and the 
Church Universal. 

Mr. Douglas described his first college address. He was 
invited to speak at Western Reserve College. He was afraid, 
but was encouraged to try iton. He looked round fora theme. 
African Ethnology struck him favorably. That willdo. He 
huated up books. Dr. Anderson encouraged him, and lent 
him one which was very useful. He went, he spoke, he 
conquered. But he does not like college audiences. Were 
the professers and visitors the chief of the hearers, it would 
be different, but the young men and ladies were not inspiring, 
as they did not wish usually to inspire. He rejoiced when 
told by Prof. Lattimore that they had a colored student in the 
university, and was indignant at the treatment of the Cadet 
at West Point. He is one of the most vigorous of men, an 
excellent skater, and a delightful bon vivant. May he soon 
shine as high in the State as he has on the forum. 








Ax Unexrscraep Honor. — The Christian Register has at- 
tained unwonted honors. An article it published, on ladies’ 
dresses, was sent to President G. A. Smith, one of the Mormon 
dignitaries, and was read to a company of four hundred 
Mormo. ladies, aud received their unanimous approval. The 
Mormon who sends this picture, naively adds: “I sae S it 
might be pleasing to you to be so highly commended by the 
ladies of Utah.” The Register don’t say that itis pleasing. No 
bow responds to these four hundred courtesies. We hope it 
won’t lose its gallantry under this embarrassment of praise. 
The writer adds a historic note, dear to every New England 
genealogic soul, and showing, as the Baltimore Advocate will 
pleasantly note, that this abomination, like all the other good 
and evil in America, except slavery and hot weather, took its 
rise in New England. 

“The branch of Smiths to which Joseph Smith, the Mormon, belonged, 
were of Topsfield origin, and his ancestors were among the most worthy and 
respectable people of that ancient town. His great-grandfather, Samuel 
Smith, eeq., was town clerk, « magistrate, and often town agent.” 

Topsfield and The Register are not only born to greatness, 
but have greatness thrust upon them. May they bear their 
blushing honors blushingly. How many husbands had these 
four hundred ladies? How many dresses do their lords sup- 
ply them with! Will they not come in a boy to Boston, and 
present their thanks, in propriis personibus, at The Register office, 
and then in a body visit the grave of their husband’s great- 
grandfather at Topsfield? Let them come. 


The Baltimore Advocate has at last met its match. It has 
lately commended old maids as the perfection of womankind, 
and 80, of course, of mankind. A member of this aristocracy 
thanks it for its positions, and asks it to say a like good word 
for old bachelors, of whom her beloved brother is one. Where- 
upon The Advocate puts its anathemas upon this class as faith- 
fully as it had its praises upon the sister half of the unmarried 
fraternity. Nothing is bad enough for such transgressors. 
Yet wherefore * If the woman that declines marriage is the 
highest type of womanhood, why is not the man who declines 
marriage the highest type of manhood? The fact is, that in 
both cases, as in those who are widowed, there is a sense of 
loss, of something unaccomplished in their lives. They may 
be more excellent than some who are married, but no persons 
are so perfectly made up as the happily and holily married. 
All exceptions may be honored, but are not superior. The 
Advocate is hoist this time with its own petard. A woman has 
compassed aman. It musi readjust ite theories to the bach- 
elor basis, and that will about annihilate them. 








St, Louis is following Paris and registering and licensing its 

bad women and bad houses Let it go a step farther and 
register, and license the men who visit them. Women should 
not be singled out in this shame and crime. Let the gentle- 
men of that city who ruin these poor creatures be as publicly 
branded as they are. When man ceases to treat woman as 
hio inferior, and both are put where God puts them, on an 
exact level, such attempts of a city to foster crime by brand- 
ing the least guilty and most helpless portion of the criminals 
will come te a perpetual end. 


Earta Ciosets. — We call attention to the advertisement 
of the Earth Closet Co., in another column. 

We are informed that these closets have been favorably 
used by many of our farmers and mechanics, and in some of 
the finest residences of our suburbs, and elsewhere, as well 
ee in churches and schools and colleges. — 





The World’s Evangelical Alliance meets in New York the 
middle of September. Its declaration of principles is Cath- 
olic and true. It is as follows : — 

1. The Divine inspiration, authority, and sufficiency of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

2. The right and duty of private judgment in the interpre- 
tation of the Holy Scriptures. 

8. The unity of the Godhead, and the Trinity of the Per- 
sons therein. 

Praag utter depravity ef human nature in consequence of 

6. The incarnation of the Son of God ; His work of atone- 
L. for sinners of mankind, and His mediatorial intercession 





6. The justification of the sinner by faith alone. 

7. The work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion and sanc- 
tification of the sinner. 

8. The immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, 
the judgment of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ, with the 
eternal blessedness of the righteous and eternal punishment of 
the wicked. 

9. The Divine institution of the Christian ministry; and the 
obligation and perpetuity of the ordinances of baptism and 
Lord’s supper. 

It being, ay ow distinctly declared that this brief sum- 
mary is not to be regarded in any formal or ecclesiastical 
sense as a creed or confession, nor the adoption of it as in- 
volving an assumption of the right authoritatively to define 
the limits of Christian brotherhood, but simply as an indica- 
tion of the class of pues whom it is desirable to embrace 
within the 

The Congregationalist notices the young men in charge of 
our city churches, and makes a notable list. Murray, Goode, 
Brookes, Schemerhorn, Dewitt, Dunn, Wright, Foote, Chany, 
McKenzie and Upham, are the names it gives; their average 
age it reckons below thirty-five. Prentice, Mallalieu, Morris, 
Knowles, Noyes, Bidwell, and Sweetser, of our own Church 
in Boston and the three adjacent cities are not over that age. 
Chapman, Fulton and Warren, not far from it. These young 
men are doing a grand work for Christ. No one need fear for 
the future of the Church when it is in such hands. 

The Register thinks our camp-meetings have changed, be- 
cause grounds and accommodations have improved. We do 








not think it is as much so as it fancies. It describes one of | had 


the old sort well : — 


“All this is in striking contrast to the olden time when Methodism was in 
the fresh tide of devotional fervor. Then every qomangumnenh had for its 
single object the conversion of sinners. The p , almost lusivel 
almed ata revival. The extent of this revival was the | measure of peneees. 
From earliest dawn ti!l midnight could be htard the joyful Methodist hymns. 
Men and women spent hours upon their knees in prayers for the uncon- 
verted. The terrors of hell were painted in the most vivid and sombre col- 
ors. Earnest preachers with their souls all aflame entreated with the lost 
in the most piteous tones. The joys of the red d were pi d with 
the fervor of entranced and rap passion. Thus the ope great purpose 
was to convert sinners and bring them to God.” 

It thinks all this is changed and for the best. Not all of it. 
If it will visit any of our meetings this year, it will find the 
fire of zeal and works burning as warm as of yore. Never 
were meetings more powerful or fruitful. The outsiders be- 
gin to respect them now ; but they have not modified them 
greatly. The preaching is still faithful, conversions power- 
ful, testimonies clear, joys exultant. It is still their “one 
Sas settee see nina one cae rane 











an were-some then that got exceedingly happy ; there 
are now. May there always be, and may the tribe increase. 
The meetings had exceptional features then ; they have to- 
day. They are not the same defects; they are not as bad. 
But all things have defects. These are counterbalanced by 
excellencies. Let our neighbor visit Sterling, Yarmouth, 
Hamilton, Epping, or a score of others in New England, and 
he will find the old-fashioned meeting in its old-fashioned 
shape. May it long continue thus. 





When the announcement of the proclamation of the Infal- 
libility of the Pope was made at Oakington Camp-meeting, 
Bro. Inskip proclaimed as the great antagonist truth to this 
diabolic lie, the Infallibility of Christ, and declared they 
would fight it out on that line. The congregation shouted 
approval and all arose and sung — 

“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

The effect was grand. The issue will be accepted by the 

Church. 


One of the best places in Boston to secure bargains in 
mens’ and boys’ clothing and furnishing goods is at the old 





house of Corthell and Noyes, 9 & 11 Washington Street. We 


personally know of what we speak. 


Covorrpsosi4 has broken out at West Point in great vio- 
lence. A colored cadet, J. W. Smith, admitted, after a very 
severe examination in which more than half the candidates 
failed, has been abused by his officers and associates in many 
ways, compelled to stand apart in the line, shoved away at 
mess, called all sorts of names. Two of his abusers have 
been confined for their conduct. He will find this Freshman 
experience hard to endure. Yet he should not resign, he will 
conquer yet, and conquer for all his brethren andeall man- 
kind. It isa great thing to subdue West Point. After the 
white army accepts a colored officer, we shall hope to see our 
white churches accept a colored pastor. 








Louis Blanc, in The Rappel, put Dickens as a humorist be- 
low Shakespeare, Sterne, and Cervantes. He says: “‘ He was 
less original than Shakespeare, less sensitive than Cervantes, 
had less bonhommie then Sterne.” 

He also thinks he was less a philanthropist than most per- 
sons rate him. He properly notes his hostility to philanthro- 
pies he disliked : — 

“ He did not treat the vices which he depicted with suffi- 
cient seriousness to prevent a doubt being sometimes enter- 
tained of the reality of his convictions as a moralist. Too 
often his readers were led to forgive what was hateful because 


without caring for the remedies. 
thropy well and 3a 


he could assist a work of _e af. 
it come wa: 
merry genius was not embarrassed by ee ioe 
Sanaa. He loved it in that sense that he tit not hate it” 
He rightfully commends his purity and English home love: 
** Charles Dickens never in any of his writings offered any 





gratification to impure minds nor to vile curiosity. He al- 
ways respected himself and he always respected his readers. 
The sanctity of home has never had a more reverend des- 
criber or a more charming apostle. Was there anything else 
wanted to cause ao Gite and lament him ? 

ALMOST THE a Keshub Chunder Sen, in a dis- 
course thus sets forth the value and character of faith. It is 
& great stride from the idolatry of his fathers to such a confes- 
sion, and shows also how much he is indebted to Christian in- 
struction, as many of his passages are evidently taken from the 
Bible, and none of them can be fully realized save by the influ- 
ence of the Hely Spirit in Christ Jesus. Inspire its words 
with this grace and they shine as the sun. Charles Wesley’s 
nee he Denton pres Cae ere 

“ Faith lends a realizing 
The clouds disperse, the fly ; 
The fviabiecppna aah 

And God is seen by mortal eye.” 

Some of these thoughts show that Mr. Sep, sometimes, al- 
most sees men as trees walking. May he soon receive the Di- 
vine light that is in Christ Jesus. 


Ruangily weingtepes ter aghlede Wass Gladys lately made 
by Jules Favre, the republican leader of the House of Dele- 
gates, that the elder Napoleon's despotism brought foreign 
armies into Paris. The debate is thus given :— 

“‘M. le President, you and I are old enough to have felt the 
deep humiliation — which we hope may =. recur — of 
seeing foreign armies victoriously That 
humiliating sight we should ae have nom if liberty 
commanded our armies instead of despotism. [Applause 
on the left ; terrific uproar on the right.} 

Such words mean prophecy more than history. They are 
a declaration that the present despotism may fill Paris again 
with foreign soldiers. 











The Church will be glad to learn that $460,000 of Book 
Room Bonds have been sold at par, with no percentage, 
to agents. This is very creditable to Dr. Carlton through 
whom the transactions have been carried on, as well as a 
strong testimony to the soundness of the Concern. Nearly 
all that have been issued are sold and the rest are being ne- 
gotiated for by parties who expect, and naturally, to sell them 
at an advance. 

Sate: 2) Aaa ee 

The pretty poem “‘ What the Ferns said,” published origin- 

ally in Tax Henan, is going the rounds unacknowledged. 





MOTES. 

One hundred and thirty-eight professed conversions at 
Shelburne Falls, under Mrs. Van Cott’s preaching. A num- 
ber of them joined the Congregational Church. Does the 
Congregationalist approve of their churches admitting members 
converted under a woman’s preaching when it will not allow 
even a woman to speak in a social meeting? It must look to 
its churches, or before it is aware women will be ordained and 
installed as pastors. 

Thackeray eays that Dean Swift’s sermons have scarcely a 
Christian characteristic. “They might be preached from the 
steps of a synagogue, or the floor of a mosque, or the box of a 
coffee-house, almost.” 

That can be said of too many sermons of modern times. 
Every sermon should be full of Christ. His suffering and 
our necessities. 





PERSONAL. 

Mrs. Van Cott has been laboring very hard and very suc- 
cessfully. She is now prostrated with sickness at Green- 
field. We hope she will rest during the summer. She has 
a great work before her in the coming months. From Boston 
to Chicago she has calls and engagements. She should not 
overwork now. 

Two marriages, much talked of in these States, lately oc- 
curred. Gen. and Senator Ames of Mississippi, and Miss 
Blanche Butler, daughter of Gen. Butler, was the Massachus- 
etts affair, and Senator Morgan of Mississippi, and Miss 
gate, librarian of that State. The latter lady made a 
sensation in‘the Boston Preachers’ Meeting last as 
well as the anniversaries and churches, by her ¢ and 
fervid eloquence. She is the intimate friend of Rev. 
Lynch, as is also Gen. Ames. Which marriage made the 


Miss Smith, daughter of Rev. J. J. Smith, has just been 
confirmed a teacher in the Boston Grammar Schools. She is 
the first young lady of her complexion that ever reached that 
post. Accomplished and able, she will be successful. 

Rev. James E. Latimer, D. D., of the East Genesee Con- 
ference, has been elected to the chair of Historical Theology 
in the Boston Theological Seminary. He will be warmly 
welcomed in his new field of labor. We congratulate both 
the seminary and the man. A happier choice could not have 
been made. Fducated in our own institution, initiated at an 
early period into the art of teaching, an experienced pastor, 
@ popular extemporaneous preacher, a careful student of educa- 
tional methods in the Old World, a master of modern philosophy 
in all its bearings upon the history of the kingdom of God, he 
possesses a special providential fitness for the work to which 
he has been called. If Western New York mourns its loss it 
must compensate itself by sending its young men to sit at his 
feet and catch his spirit. 

Rev. L. T. Townsend, hitherto Adjunct Professor, has 
been elected to a full Professorship in the Seminary. 
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The Miethovist Ehurcd. 


Will our ministerial and other brethren, please send us any items 
of religious interest in their churches. They will be gratefully ac- 
knowledged. Each can help us keep these columns full of fresh 
local knowledge. You alone can inform us respecting the points of 
Christian interest in your own church and neighborhood. Please 
send them as soon as they occur. We do not confine this request to 
any one section, but shall be happy to receive information from any 
part of the country, and from any section of the Church. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PortsmoutTH. — Rev. C. M. Dinsmore writes: “The Lord 
is blessing his people here. Twenty-five persons have been 
baptized. Nineteen by immersion, and six by sprinkling. 
Scarcely a meeting passes without some penitent souls: re- 
questing prayers. There is a spirit of power, léve, and har- 
mony. The Sabbath congregations are large and attentive. 
The class-meetings are unusually well attended and interest- 
ing. The Sabbath-sehool is increasing. The benevolent 
collections are cheerfully and liberally responded to. The 
young men have a Christian Association connected with our 
church, and are doing a noble work. Their earnest, system- 
atic, and successful efforts in the cause of Christ, are wor- 
thy of imitation and commendation. The pastor was most 
agreeably surprised the other evening by the present of a 
generous roll of greenbacks from these young men.” 





Sart Laxe Crry.— We print with pleasure the follewing 
statement and appeal from Rev. L. Hartsough, Presiding 
Elder of the Wyoming Territory. We hope the ‘small sum 
asked for will be made up. Any brother who really takes it 
in hand can do it very easily. Let Boston give the Meth- 
odists in Mormondom the organ they have purchased : — 

“Our Salt Lake City Mission has proved a marvel of suc- 
cess. I secured+at the last session of our Conference — the 
Central N. Y. — the services of Rev. G. N. Prince. We had 
a fine hall secured at $50 per month, in the central part of 
the city, 30x100 feet. Buffalo Methodism has furnished $600 
worth of seating. Our Syracuse friends have sent us $100 
worth of chairs. 

“The Smiths of Boston sent us one of their $250 American 
Organs for $150 for which I am personally responsible. Will 
you interest the city Preachers’ Meeting if you have one, or 
a few prominent laymen in the enterprise of paying for this 
organ $160, so that it may be said that Boston Methodism has 
a part in this important mission work. Our congregation 
there already overruns 100, and the Sabbath-school had 
reached 75 when I last heard from it. God has wonderfully 
given us favor with the people.” 





FIFTH NATIONAL CAMP-MEETING. 

This meeting commenced August 9th, at “ Wilton Grove,” 
Oakington, Md., and has been a meeting of unusual power. 

The grove was not the most desirable for such a gathering ; 
@ flat, clayey soil, dusty in dry, and muddy in wet weather. 
The trees are chiefly large oaks, and too much scattered for 
good shade. The stand, seats, etc., were extemporized for 
the occasion, and did not compare at all with Hamilton. Rev. 
A. Cookman remarked that Hamilton had spoiled us for any 
other place. . There were about 600 tents in all. The board- 
ing was poor in spots ‘as usual. Water arrangements were 
ample, and the order most excellent. 

The weather, during nearly the whole time, was most op- 
pressive. We had a melting time at Manheim, and a few 
similar days at Hamilton, but Oakington beats them all. The 
thermometer ranged from 95 to 105 nearly every day of the 
meeting. Scarcely a breath of air moved a leaf of our forest 
temple. Such weather would have used up any ordinary 
Camp-meeting I ever saw, but this seemed to move on with 
increasingspower, without any perceptible check. 

The peeple here are much more excitable, as well as less 
intelligent, than in many sections. They will sing all day at 
the top of their voices, without much reference to melody or 
harmony ; and shout all night, and enjoy it., It is not diffi- 
cult to get up, if one is disposed to do so, a perfect tornado in 
ashort time. Any effort at checking the storm is regarded as 
quenching the spirit. And yet nothing, I judge, is needed 
more. ‘Tige preachers and people impress you as being 4 sort 
of free and easy people, enjoying a good cigar and a high 
time, and yet they are a cordial, friendly, good-natured peo- 
ple. 


The pteaching was generally very good, but not quite up 


. tothe Hamilton meeting. While we cannot refer to all, nor 


yet describe the sermons of any, we will say, that among the 
sermons which produced the best results, was one by Rev. 
B. M. Adams, on “ Thirsting for God,” another by Rev. G. C. 
Wells, on “Christian Manhood,” another by Rev. W. H. 
Boole, on “ The Great Commission.” Another by Rev. W. 
T. Harlow, on “ An Indwelling Christ.” One by Rev. J. S. 
Inskip on “Entire Sanctification,” another by Rev. L. R. 
Dunn, on “ What Constitutes Saints,” another by Rev. D. 
Dorchester on “ Christian Perfection.” Another by Rev. A. 
Longacre, on “ Saintly Character,” another by Rev. A. Cook- 
man, on “ Putting on Christ.” The preaching was remarkable 
for its directness and blessed results. 

The occasions of greatest interest were the services at the 
altar, following the sermons, and more frequently when no 
sermons were preached. On some of these occasions, it did 
seem that the Holy Spirit filled every heart. We would kneel 
and remain in silent prayer for some moments, when such a 
power would fall on the people that all would seem oppressed 
by the holy influence. Monday night will never be forgotten. 
Rew W. McDonald led the service, making some remarks 





not calculated to excite emotion, simply pointing the seeker 
of holiness to Jesus by faith. The congregation knelt and 
offered silent prayer. For about twenty minutes the Divine 
presence rested like a cloud in stillness upen the worshippers. 
A hymn of consecration was sung softly, and every heart 
seemed to be in the presence of God. Then burst from thou- 
sands of voices — 
“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

The people leaped, shouted, and clapped their hands indis- 
criminately, reminding one of the scene which took place at 
the laying of the foundation of the Temple in the days of Ezra, 
when it could not be distinguished between those who were 
weeping and those who were shouting, and the noise was 
heard afar off. Scores of ministers and people entered the 
“ valley of blessing,” on that blessed night. 

THE SABBATH AT OAKINGTON. 

The morning dawned upon us with the prospect of a melt- 
ing season, which was the case in more senses than one. O, 
this Maryland heat! it is unspeakably oppressive. At five 
o'clock the voice of earnest prayer went up trom the taberna- 
cle, where a large congregation had assembled. It was early 
evident that the King was in the camp. 

At eight o'clock a. m., a national love-feast was held. An 
immense crowd assembled. Bro. Gray took charge of the 
service. After singing and prayer the speaking commenced. 
We are utterly unable to report that love-feast. Bro. Dor- 
chester, of New England, remarked that he thought “ the 
Hamilton meeting was heaven, but this seemed to have com- 
menced where that left off, so this must be the second heaven ; 
and if the next meeting is as much better, it must be the third 
heaven, of which Paul speaks, and in which he beheld the 
glory of God and heard words not lawful to be uttered.” The 
speaking ‘was so rapid that no one could keep tally. We 
glean only a few, and those, perhaps, not the most interesting 
thoughts uttered: “I’m at the fountain drinking.” ‘I rest 
in Jesus.” “Christ is my exceeding joy, with or without 
emotion.” ‘“ My whole body is full of light.” “I expect to 
run clear of death in both worlds.” “I’m sitting at the Sa- 
viour’s feet, learning.” ‘I thank God for this national sancti- 
fication.” ‘I love the soul’s hiding-place.” ‘‘My cup run- 
neth over.” “Iam asking myself, where am I, in this, or the 
other world?” “Iam resting in Christ without effort.” “I 
have attended 209 Camp-meetings, and this is the cap-sheaf 
of all.” “I have enjoyed this full salvation 64 years.” “It is 
with me at Oakington as it was at Manhein, Alfred Cookman, 
washed in the bleod of the Lamb.” “Each time I tell it, it is 
more wonderfully sweet ; and it satisfies my longings as noth- 
ing else could do.” “I delight to tell the old, old story, and 
I expect to sing the new, new song.” “I came here to get a 
crumb, and I am going away with a fall loaf.” “ This work 
will spoil Egypt’s market for onions. Canaan is enough for 
me; away with your garlics, I am living on milk and honey.” 

Here a scene occurred which no pen or tongue can describe. 
It was announced, that at about this time, the Pope’s infalli- 
bility was being promulgated at Rome. Rev. W. H. Boole. 
arose and said, “ Brethren; in the faith of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and His gospel, and in the midst of His Church here 
assembled, I put this sixty acres of Maryland against all 
Rome.” The interest was intense, while the immense con- 
gregation arose to their feet, and with uplifted hands sang — 

* All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall ; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord of all. 
os Let every kindred — every tribe, 
On this terrestrial ball, 
To him all majesty ascribe, 
And crown him Lord of all.” 
Then with long, loud, multitudinous voices, the shout 
arose — “ We crown him! We crown him! Hallelujah!” 

It did seem that the fiaal day of Coronation had come, and 
that the hosts above had broken through the veil, not only to 
listen, but to join in placing the crown on the brow of Jesus. 
Never will that assembly forget that scene. It was quite on 
the verge of heaven. Following this was the call of States : — 

Maine.—“ Buds and blossoms as the rose, and some of the 
buds are here.” 

New Hampshire.—“ Firm asea rock. We believe in a di- 
vine Christ, and crown him Lord of all.” 

Vermont.—“ The work goes on.” 

Massachusetts.—“ We love the old doctrine of holiness.” 

Connecticut.— “ A few are living on milk and honey.” 

New York.— “On the field of battle; resolved that 
Empire State shall be the empire of Jesus.” ; 

New Jersey.— “ It is in this union now.” : 

Pennsylvania.— “ She has the key of salvation, by which 
she unlocks heaven.” 

Delaware.— “ Demands a diadem for Jesus.” 

Maryland.— “She has been rebellious, but she shall be re- 
deemed.” 

Michigan.— “ A blind Indian said, ‘I am thankful that Mich- 
igan religion to me, is just as good as Maryland religon.’” 

Illinois.— “ Praying for the next National Camp-meeting.” 

Indiana.— “ Our watchword is, ‘holiness unto the Lord.’ ” 

South Carolina — ‘“ We beMeve that holiness is the key- 
stone of the arch, and the only power which will reconstruct 
our society.” 

Louisiana.— “ Put us down as groaning after holiness.” 


Tennessee.— “ The reign of war has not extinguished the 
flame of love.” 


Other States reported, but these must suffice. It was, in 
many respects, the most thrilling love-feast we ever attended. 
At 10 o’clock, a. u., Rev. J. S. Inskip preached from Ist 
Thess. v. 23, “The very God of Peace Sanctify you wholly.” 





The sermon was a clear and able exposition of the doctrine 
of entire sanctification, and an earnest appeal to all to seek 
itnow. With a scorching sun and a sweltering people, there 
was no abatement of interest or labor, but the watchword was, 
“ Onward,” from morning till night. 

At half past two o’clock, r. m., Rev. L. R. Dunn preached 
from Rom. i. 7, “ Called to be Saints.” The sermon was said 
to be able, though your reporter did not have the pleasure of 
hearing it. There was preaching in the tabernacle, as well as 
at the stand, by Bros. Matlock and Munger. 

In the evening the works of the enemy were forcibly at- 
tacked. There was a little more shouting to the battle than 
you New Englanders would enjoy, but not extravagant for 
this latitude. There was no preaching —only prayer and ex- 
hortation. Hundreds came to the altar, if, indeed, the altar 
did not include the entire inclosure. As tha throne was being 
besieged in faith, the power of God fell on the pepole. Many, 
both male and female, were prostrated, and fell to the earth. 
So manifest was the presence of God, that the people seemed 
utterly unwilling t> leave the place. At about 11 o’clock, the 
voices of prayer and song were hushed, and stillness rested on 
the camp of Israel. Thus ended one of the most blessed Sab- 
baths ever known in Maryland. 

AN INCLDENT. 

One of the most touching incidents which occurred at the 
meeting, was the sanctification of a little boy, about twelve 
years old. He had been a devoted Christian for about two 
years He was with the seekers of holiness at the altar on 
Tuesday evening. Just as the meeting was closing, the Lord 
came to his heart in power. He fell into the arme of some 
friends, ind shouted so sweetly, that many were attracted to 
the spot. He seemed the very personification of artless sim- 
plicity and godly honesty. Tears fell from almost every eye 
while he sweetly shouted, “Glory to the Lamb! O, Iam so 
happy ! It is so sweet! Glory to Jesus! O, I love everybody ! 
O, how I love Jesus.” After a little time, his father, hearing 
what had occurred, pressed through the crowd and clasped 
his happy boy in his arms. Then came the happy mother ; 
and as they embraced each other, the dear boy repeating in 
perfect ecstasies, “ O, it is so sweet! Iam so -happy,” etc. 
Every one felt, “ This is religion! This is salvation!” 

THE LION AND LAMB. 

Friday morning, at the close of the public service, a scene 
occurred which was pleasing to many, if not to all. Dr. Sar- 
gent, of the Church South, being on the stand, was, during 
the closing song, observed and called forward by Bro. Inskip. 
As he came to the front of the platform, Bro. Inskip, in his 
cordial and earnest manner embraved him, which was recipro- 
cated by the Doctor, he closing the service with prayer. It is 
thought, that when J. 8. Inskip and Thomas Sargent have so 
far conquered their prejudices as to embrace each other.at a 
National Camp-meeting, the millennium may be looked for at 
no distant day. , 

PREJUDICE REMOVED. 

The National Camp-meeting pleads its own cause. It is 
wonderful how prejudice is removed. Bro. W.,a D. D., came 
to this meeting, as he informed the writer, full of prejudice 
and bitterness against the whole movement. It was his pur- 


pose, on coming, to take notes, and give it a blowing upinour ~ 


Church papers. But his prejudice was all gone, and he was 
in love with the movement, believing it to be ot God, and do- 
ing great good. Instead of writing against it, he intended to 
write in its favor. This is what they all say. 

CLOSE. 

The close was remarkable’ for two things: 1, The vast 
nambers who remained, exceeding any former Camp-meeting. 
2, The spirit that continued to be manifest. The preaching 
of the last day was excellent, the love-feast inspiring, the 
sacrament and closing scene, heavenly. At a little past mid- 
night the bell called us to rest, and the fifth National Camp- 
meeting was declared closed. The meeting has been remark- 
able fortwo things. 1, Of being carried on in an atmosphere 
the most killing ; 2, Of being the best, spiritually, we have yet 
held. 

There were not less than 150 conversions, and among them 
a very large number of children, Glory to God for the Uak- 
ington Camp-meeting. 

CURRENT NOTES. 
—— 

Victoria College endowment fund, Toronte, has reached $73,000. 

Rev. Thomas C. Potter, of the New England Conference, has 
been transferred by Bishop Scott to the Troy Conference, and sta- 
tioned at Williston, Vt. . 

Rev. S. M. Thomas, of the South Carolina Conference of the 
African M. E. Church, has united with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and has been stationed at Wesley Chapel, St. Louis. 

A very beautiful new brick church, costing, with the organ, 
$36,322, has just been dedicated in Chicago. Drs. Hatfield and 
Fowler were the preachers. Seven thousand dollars were raised on 
the day of dedication. 

Of the thirty-one recent graduates of the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, one will enter the foreign missionary work, fifteen the home 
pastoral work, twelve will enter the law, two the medicine, three 
will become teachers, one a druggist, and five have not yet decided 
on their life-work. Twenty-seven are members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, one of the Presbyterian, and one a Baptist. 

Rev: G. J. Stevenson, in a letter on “ Methodism in England, in the 
Northwestern, says: “Three new Wesleyan chapels have been 
opened in London, during the past year; but this is smal! progress, 
compared with the wants of this great city, with a population ex- 
ceeding three millions of people. Only one new chapel is now in 
progress. Methodism is most inadequately represented in this 
m etropolis.”” 
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— sos 
MISSION FIELD. 
‘4 All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” — Num. xiv. 21. 

Eastern Turkey. — A great religious interest prevails in 
Eastern Turkey. Mr. Knap, a devoted missionary, writing 
in the Missionary Herald from Bitlis, says : — 

“IT know you dislike long letters, but what shall poor missionaries do 
whose hearts are so full that they cannot tell you one tenth of the good 
news with which the Lord has furnished them’ Each daily meeting we 
attend, we say to each other —‘ This last is the best meeting of all.’ Last 
Sabbath afferncon I preached from —‘ To-day if ye will hear His voice 
harden’not your hearts.’ I think I never preached tos more serious con- 
gregation than that, of 140 souls. At the close of my sermon, before the 
concluding prayer was offered, & young convert arose in front of the desk, 
and in a few earnest words entreated the congregation to give serious atten- 
tion to the sermon. He had not resumed his seat before another convert 
rose, aad offered a warm-hearted prayer for a blessing to accompany the 
truth After a recess of fifteen miaqutes there was a prayer-meeting, and it 
was traly a Pentecostal season. About forty rose to speak or pray, and 
there was scarcely a dry eye to the house. Pastor Simon rose several times 
to p the benediction, but he found each time several persons on 
their feet ready to pray, and he says, ‘I found the meeting was beyond my 
control. The Lord had taken it out of my baods.’ That meeting contin- 
ued three hours, or uatil sundown! The sunrise prayer-meetings since, at 
private houses, have be»n bat « contiaustion of the Sabbath. Yesterday, 
and this morning, there were 120 present; each meeting continued three 
hours, and between thirty and forty prayed aod spoke. The women's meet- 
ing yesterday was attended by fifty, of whom some twenty prayed. The con- 
verts’ meeting toward evening was attended by about forty. Thus far dur- 
ing this revival, eighty-three impenitent persons have been under conviction 
of sin, thirty-three of whom we believe are converted. Prayer, instead of 
preaching, is relied upoa by God’s children. Another pleasant feature is, 
that the parents and grand-psrents of our people are being converted. In- 
stead of the children being blessed through the parents, the Abrahamic cov- 
enant is being reversed!” 

Luraeran Missiowarnies aAwp CONVERTS JOINING THE 
Cuverca or Exeranp. — The following extract contains the 
information that the Church of Eagland has received a large 
accession in numbers in India : — 

‘‘ During the past twenty years the (lerman missionaries in the tai 
province of Chota Nagpore, [adia, have baptized more than ten thousand 
converts to the faith. Clirceumstances have led these devote1 men and most 
of their converts to desire to be received into the Church of England. 
Their application to the Bishop of Calcutta for admission into the English 
Oharch was supported by the Calcutta Committee of the Berlin Missionary 
Soeiaty, which had collected most of the funds for the maintenance of the 
mission, and by a petition signed by all the residents of the neighborhood 
of the mission. The Bishop has granted this request, thus adding seven 
thousand Christians to his flock. On Sunday, April 19th, the Rev. Merers. 
F. Batech, H. Batech, and H. Boha were ordsined Deacons and Priests, and 
Wilhelm Lather, a native pastor was ordained Deacon in the presence of a 
congregation of about eleven hundred, of whom about half received the 
Holy Communion ; forty-one uatives were baptized and six hundred and 
thirty-three confirmed.” 


Srarn. — The progress of Protestant Christianity in Spain 
is wonderful. The Evangelical Christendom contains a letter 
from a Spanish correspondent, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing : — 

“Ta Madrid the work gains ground. The public services are well at- 
tended — im fact, ther is room for a second church. The prayer-meetings 
are kept up, and the little Sunday-school does very fairly. ‘ When will you 
establish « day-echool’’ is now the iaquiry of parents. 

“ The sales at the fair were 22 Bibles, 70 Testaments, and 5,000 Gospels ; 

* 48,000 teasts were distributed out of the selection printed here by the Re- 
ligious Tract Society of London; and of a menifesto in favor of liherty of 
conscience, sad « short tract pointing to Jesus as the true Liberator, 
printed also here at the expense of the Society of Friends, 40,000 of each ; 
thus, in all, close on 109,000 tracts found their way into the hands of the 
people, and many « village has now, very possibly for the first time, the 
truth. 

‘\ Mention was made in the preceding letter of an intention to sell Bibles, 
Testaments, and Gospels, and to distribute tracts at the great annuul fair of 
San Isidro, which is held at the distance of about a mile and a half from 
Madrid, and is largely attended — probably 300 000 persons were present this 
year.” 

Native Misstowaries ror Arrica. — About three years 
ago, six young heathens, half naked, ignorant and degraded, 
came 700 miles from the interior of South Africa to Natal, seek - 
ing for labor. They have returned, educated Christian mis- 
sionaries, carrying back to their benighted countrymen the 
Bible, the implements of civilization, and the love of Jesus 
Christ. They purpose to spend their lives in enlightening 
and saving their degraded countrymen. 

Tas Hearaen Woman's Farenp for July has made its 
appearance, and is a most excellent number. It commences 
a new volume, and is executed in the best style, containing 
twelve pages, and is furnished to subscribers at thirty cents 
per year. Now is the time to subscribe for this valuable 
monthly. It ought to be in every family of our Church. 
Read the July number, and I am sure you will subscribe for 
it. 


Borman. — The Lord is blessing greatly the labors of the 
Christian missionaries in Burmah. Mrs. Douglas, a school- 
teacher and missionary writes from Bussein in the Missionary 
Magazine : — 

“T have made one long trip in the jungle, visiting a number of villages. 
I never before saw the Burmaas so anxious to hear of our Saviour and the 
way of salvation. Almost as soon as my boat stopped, the people would 
come down, asking me up to their houses, so that they might hear us talk 
and sing. They would frequently speak of my husband, and of their de- 
sire to eee his face and to hear him preach again. I tried in my feeble way 
to make it plain to their minds that if they would believe what he had 
preached to them, and worship the true and living (lod, they all might ex- 
pect not only t#see his face, but be as happy as heis. In the village where 
he made his last visit, there are several waiting baptism, aod a large nom - 
ber of inquirers. We spent several days with them. I felt that it wasgood 
to be there. 

“‘ The native preachers worked nobly, never appearing to grow weary.’’ 

Conversion or raz Wortp. — Is it the will of God that 
the world should be converted? It is, or he would not have 
given His Son to die for it. If it is God's will, it should be 
ours, for our will should bein harmony with His. Has He 




















committed this work to the Church? So it seems, for His 
command to its ministers was, “ Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” The whole Church is 
concerned in carrying out this command. Every individual 
has something to do in this work. Reader, what are you do- 
ing for the conversion of the world? Answer this question 
to God and to thy own heart. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
EPISCOPAL. 


The corner-stone of the new St John’s Church, Waterbury, 
Conn., was laid on the Sth inst. There were present the 
Bishop of the Diocese, the Rector, the Rev. J L. Clark, D. D., 
the assistant Rector, the Rev. F. T. Russell, and seventeen 
other clergy. 


BAPTIST. 


In this city some fruits are being gathered. Last Sabbath 
Rev. Dr. Eddy baptized three candidates. Outwardly and 
spiritually the Warren Avenue Church seems to be enjoying 
prosperity. His people generally think the Doctor never 
preached so well as since he ing unwritten 
sermons. We think there are among our churches i in this city 
unmistakable indications of a growing preference for extem- 


poraneous preaching. 








CONGREGATIONALIST. 


On a recent Sabbath, a Congregational minister not a thou- 
sand miles from Boston, attended two Sabbath-schools, con- 
ducted two prayer-meetings, and preached three sermons, 
coming off the course, we understood, fresh and ready for 
another heat. Where is the Society for the Prevention of 
cruelty to animals * — Congregationalist. 


It is said that the Rev. William B. Wright has recently had 
4 we flattering call from San Francisco, which he has de- 


The following important document has been issued by our 
brethren in New Orleans. It will be endorsed by many in 
all the other Southern States. It is headed : — 


FACTS FOR OUR PEOPLE. 


“The New Orleans Preachers’ Meeting” sends with this 
circular letter, their Christian greetings, to all the members 
and ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in Lou- 
isiana and elsewhere throughout the Southern States. We 
would also commend to your careful attention the following 
statement of facts, and declaration of sentiment, — 

When Dr. Newman was sent here by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, our people were generally under the control of 
the ‘Southern Methodists. They held the property — con- 
trolled the pulpits—and collected and spent the money. 
The had no voice in governing the churches. And up 
to pt @, the Conference refused to allow any of the col- 

etolamaintie to be ordained 

When Southern Methodists were asked to do this, our peo- 
ple were told am they ought to feel honored by being made 
stewards and local preachers ; and that was as high as they 
should ever get, for the Conference would never allow the 
bishop’s hi to be laid in ordination on any colored man’s 
head. At times, even the Quarterly Conference was taken 
away. And if any one of the brethern displeased the white 
preacher or elder, he was silenced without law, except the 
white man’s will. And one now a Bishop in the Methodist 
Episcoal Church, South, declared that it was a question with 
— ig whether a negro was ever called to preach the Gos- 


pe 

But, on Christmas day, 1865, in Wesley Chapel, Bishop 
Thompeon organized the Mississippi Mission Conference 
which included Louisiana. At that Conference, Rev. An- 
thony Ross, Rev. John Campbell, Rev. Scott Chinn, Rev. 
Henry Green, Rev. Emperor Williams, Rev. Wm. Marrell, 
and eight others were elected to holy orders, and ordained, 
and most of them were admitted to the travelling minis- 


try. 

In 1858, Francis Burns, D. D., a colored man, was ordained 
zs Missionary Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
= He is now a member of the Church triumphant in 

ven. 

After his death, John Wright Roberts, in 1866, was or- 
dained to succeed him in offive. His name appears in the 
Missionary Advocate for May, 1870, as President of the Li- 
beria Annual Conference ; and, as such, he will probably be 
present at our next General Conference in 1872, and be re- 
Se of the. other Bishops of the 

For several years } the people have had their own 
brethren as pastors ; their own will governs ; their own vote 
pays out all money ‘collected. An equality of rights is en- 
joyed by all. And the Preachers meet in Annual Confer- 
ences, without distinction of race or color. Americans, Afri- 
cans, ‘Germans, are all one Christian brotherhood. And this 
is the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church among is. 
No other Church in America has done so great and glorious a 
work for the whole people. 

And we all showed how well we understood our own in- 
terests, and how surely we knew our best friends, by rallying 
around the flag of freedom, and uniting with that Church. 
And, because we are agreed, and united, “and loyal, and true, 
the New Orleans Methodist Episcopal churches to-day are 
& great power for good, and a praise in all the land. 

Our prosperity has made others jealous. Southern Meth- 
odists have lately imitated our Annual Conferences. And 
they now propose to make an‘entirely new church, which will 
be called the “ Colored M. E. Church, South.’ Some of you 
will be asked to join it. But the ariswer will be a very easy 
one. You will say to all who favor it — 

We have a church, full of our best friends. 

We have a church, broad as the wide world. 

We have a church, where all are brothers. 

We have a church, in which are found the names of Bish- 
ops, Presiding Elders, Pastors and Preachers, chosen from 
among our own people, who will be of equal rank with those 
of any other race. And we are persuaded that in the election 
of Bishops at the General Conference of 1872, one or more 
will be chosen, of like character, whom the whole Church will 
delight to honor” In view of these facts, 

Therefore, Resolved. 1. That as members and ministers of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, we owe her a debt of love 
and gratitude, which can only be repaid fully, by a life-long 
devotion to God’s service at her altars. 











Resolved 2. That the plan of forming a “Colored” church 
for the “ South” has our hearty condemnation. Because, 
(1) its unchristian “color” is the badge of heathenish caste, 
Because, (2) its “ Sonth ” line of boundary is an unnatural. 
anti American, and unchristian division, which originated with 
slavery, and is full of future mischief to the nation and the 
Church of Christ. Because. (3) such a church is at enmity 
with the fandamental principle of repnblican government as 
that is most perfectly set forth in the Fiteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States of America. Because, 
finally, it is in fact only building a emall back kitchen church, 
so as to prevent “ Colored” Methodists from getting into the 
front parlor of the house of God. 

Lucins C. Matlack, Pres., Jas. Hayward, Vice-Pres., Wm. 
M. Daily. Emperor Williams, Scott Chinn, Carl Biel, Wm. 
Murrell. Henry Green, John Campbell, Joseplt Gould, Evans 
Green, Wm. P. Forrest, Eugene P. Royal, J. M. Vance, M. 
C. Cole. 

Adopted, signed, and ordered published for circulation, at 
Ames Cuapgt, New Orleans, La., June 16th. 1870. 

Axraony Ross, Chairman, pro tem. 
J. C. Harrzece, Secretary. 


Our Social Meeting. 


—~— 

A brother in Bangor sends this call for a very worthy ob- 
ject. We hope all interested will speedily respond as re- 
quested : — 


Some months ago, Bro. Helmershausen spoke, in one of his 
articles, of a movement undertaken at that time to raise a fund 
sufficient to erect a nt to the 'y of our lamented 
Bro. James B Crawford. In the death of this devoted man 
onr Conference Seminary at Bucksport lost its well beloved 
Principal. -Bro. Crawford had labored faithfully and long for 
this school ; refusing offers of highest salaries in our best col- 
leges, and ‘calls to some of our richest churches in in other 
States, preferring to give his talent, time, and even life, for 
the upbuilding of this comparatively young, but then growing 
seminary. He died honored and loved; his memory is dear 
to every teacher associated with him; to every student who 
found in him a good instructor, a wise counselor and sincere 
friend ; and long will .e be remembered by all as a devout 
Christian companion and earnest pastor. 

More than a thousand circulars and letters have been sent 
out by Bro. Beale, the person having the management of the 
enterprise. Many have made no response to the call for con- 
tributions; some have given promptly and liberally, offering, 
too, any assistance in their power. Now let every one who 
has been blessed by acuqaintance with Bro. Crawford, or who 
has listened to him as pastor or poe, give something to 
swell the amount. Let each cast their mite, that an enduring 
monument may soon be placed upon the Seminary Hill, worthy 
of the dead, and one which shall be an honor to the Church. 
There let it stand, as a fitting testimonial to one of God's no- 
blemen ; and as we gather in the grounds of the institution, 
may we be lead tg consider his ways to whose Christian quali- 
ties this column shall be a tribute, and to resolve that our 
lives shall be as his, inasmuch as he lived to the glory of = 
Lord. Will all who have received requests of aid reply, that 
the work may be the sooner peaeee ory 

Any inquiry srpucues the matter, will meet with a pone 
answer by addressing Merritt C. Beale, Bucksport, Me 
whom all communications as well as contributions should. be 
sent. 


Rev. T. J. Abbott, of Stanstead, sends with a preliminary 


compliment or two, that we suppose it will trouble him if we 
do not publish, — 











NOTES ON CANADA. 


I have just enjoyed a rich treat in looking over the last two 
numbers of Tae Heracp, after going three miles to secure 
them, and feel that I am richly paid. Allow a compliment 
for crowding so much into one weekly. I think you never 
did better than in the last copy, July 7th. Here are “ Edito- 
rial Paragraphs,” that never ought to be overlooked, and a fine 
selection of original matter. Then comes “ The Massachu- 
setts Prohibition Bull Run,” which has the trae ring, indicat- 
ing a policy that must be followed, or defeat and ruin in the 
temperance ranks will be the result. We have put new wine 
into old bottles long enough, and it is high time that new ones 
were secured. Do not take your scissors and cut out all of 
this, for I do not conceive that it will injure an editor an 
more than a minister to tell him that he is doing well, w 
by the way, isa rare thing. But I did not take my pen to 
write what your readers have already seen and 4 

I have not been a little surprised by the advance of agricul- 
ture in Northern Vermont and Canada. Field corn is nicely 
silked out, potatoes are as large as hen’s eggs, and nearly 
cover the ground in their verdure. Oats are nearly ready for 
the scythe, while farmers are Ba busy in curing their hay. 
The best of crops are anticipated 

The temperance people, ender the anepions of the Good 

Templars held a very en picnic -, y= 
between ecmann and Canada, near Beebe Plain. Fo 
revival has been enjoyed in this region on this subject. 
a dram shop has been Geltea inde bember 6f tae. 
briates reformed. We hope the work will go on till all can 
strike fairly, without any mental reservation whatever, for 
Prohibition — the only sate and reliable ground 

The Methodist church in this place is a *P magaicen struc- 
ture of granite, seating about 1,00J persons, costing nearly 
$70,000. The pastor, Rev. E B. Byckman, is an earnest, 
wide awake Wesleyan minister, full of zeal for the Master. 

The subject of education in Canada, is attracting considerable 
attention. The Legislature of Querec has 4 so changed 
the school law which provides for the support of ‘‘ universities, 
classical colleges, academies, and model schools,” that in fu- 
ture the Protestant and eats Oe Gate 


public school iotay Weel pt Mas Boa 
Protects g10sti, Catholics, 900,680, ewes 
Catholic schools, to $1 for Protestants. Formerly the divis- 
ion was made on the basis of population in the place where 
the schools were located. The present law is very unjust in 
the communities where Protestant majorities exist. The 
Montreal Witness, is very strong in its opposition, and calls on 
ait tgeepettnd te protest egainet tate tho sapengedd tare. 
I can hardly forbear saying that while walkiog in an old 
wave-yand hg ys my eyes fell on this inscription : — 
to the memory of Rev. Jason_ Lee, an itinerant 
Church, member of the 
missionary to the Indians 
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beyond the Rocky Mountains. Born in 1803, converted in 
1826, commenc*d his ministry in 1832. Furst crossed the 
Rocky Mountains in 1834, again in 1838. In 1841 he re- 
turned to the United States, and died in Stanstead, March, 
1845, aged 41 years.” The above is only a part, many texts 
of Scripture being used. 

I will close this letter by relating a very sad event that filled 
the community with sorrow, which happened on the evening 
of the 4th inst. My brother, Geo. W. Abbott, and his wife, 
with their only child, Hattie, three years of age, were riding 
out for pleasure with much joy in their anticipations, when 
they a noise, and instantly a crash. The stage horses 
which were in their rear becoming unmanageable, rushed 
against their , upsetting it and throwing all upon the 
ground, the wheels of the stage passing over the child causing 
ite death in afew moments. Who can conceive of the sad 


A writer by the sea— . 

DEFENDS THE MANUSCRIPT. 

Your “country clergyman” correspondent, in writing of 
Dr. Hare’s preaching, observes that he “ manifestly does not 
think that ‘firing paper squibs’... . . is preaching the gos- 

‘Nhe 

Please allow me to respectfully protest against this practice 
so prevalent with those who do not use the manuscript in 
preaching. and for the following reasons : — 

1. Much can be said in favor of using the manuscript. So 
many see it if others do not. 

2. It is disrespectful, it not contemptuous, to call the prac- 
tice “ firing paper squibs.” 

3. It is assuming to say that foolish thing, that he who uses 





of those parents, as they returned to their home bearing their 
dead with them. How true the Episcopal saying “In the 
midet of life we are in death.” 


The following questions came from Ohio : — 
THE DUTY OF GIVING. 


I have been much perplexed of late. This is the subject: 
What portion of one’s income ought to be devoted to religious 
and uses? God levied at once a tenth upon the 
Jewish Church, and then supplemented ‘that by taxation here 
and there, till I should say it would amount in all, to one 
fourth or one third of their income. Are these all binding on 
the Christian? if not, are any of these? If any one is still 
binding, why not all? or were tliey all intended to pass away 
with that dispensation? Is Paul’s direction in Ist (or. xvi. 2, 
the Christian!s rule, and if not, what is the Christian's rule ? 
And having decided bow much to devote, how are we to be 
directed in its distribution? What comes first? Our legisla- 
tors in Conference, vote to aid pastoral work at home, missions, 
Buble, tract, church extension, etc, all these causes. Shall 
we divide amongst them ionally, or ought some to take 

¢ hen a Church is not able to meet the pastor’s 
claims, is it duty to take all these collections first, and let him 
receive what is left, or is his a debt on the Church which 
should be provided for first of all 4 

A case before me has caused these trying reflections. Some 
of us have paid our proportion of quarterage, and I for one, 
want to aid the Foreign Mission cause, but so many fail to 
pay, our pastor must suffer unless we turn some at least, of 
our other contributions, to meet his claim. What is right? is 
the question. Now, if you please, answer a few questions in 
Tue Hera. 

Two chief quesgions are asked here. First, Is the Jewish 
law of giving one fourth or one third, binding on Christians ? 
Not necessarily so ; as that included the support of the State 
organization. Yet one tenth is not the proper limit for those 
whose means are large enough to do better. The giving of 
one third, and even more, may be obligatory in some cases. 
We heard one man of large income say he gave it all away. 

Second, Should we put the minister’s support among the 
charities? No. The pastor's claim is as truly an obligation 
on the Church as the legal claim of any one of its members 
against the party by whom he is employed. It should be 
fairly and liberally estimated, and entirely paid. Though our 
ministry wave their legal claim their moral claim is undimin- 
ished, nay, is increased by that surrender. This does not, or 
eught not to come into the consideration of the case of other 
charities It must be met if possible, and for it every mem- 
ber is honorably responsible, as every signer of a note is, for 
the whole amount of its face. 

The duty of giving to other charities must be gauged by 
each person’s ability, “According to their several ability,” 
is the scripture ord.r. We think our brother should see that 
his pastor’s and presiding elder's claims are fully met as mat- 
ters of business, and the charities to be given according to abil- 
ity, not grudgingly, nor narrowly, but broadly and hberally. 


Rev. W. F. Lacount sounds a trampet — 


TO YOUR TENTS, O ISRAEL. 

The set times to favor Zion are published, and many of 
God's most devout and faithful ones will be there. Many who 
have grown cold, with multitudes living in sin, will meet in 
these appointed places. In these special continuous means 
of grace there may be found the strongest aids to a life long 
endowment of power for all duty, and for victory over 
“the world, the flesh and the devil,” the power of love 
toward God and man pure and perfect. One set time to favor 
Zion has past; but it may be to all others the key-note, the 
advance of the right wing of conquering saints, inspiring taith 
and courage to move on the enemy all along the lines of our 
Israel, thus gaining heights the enemy can never recover. 
Such an advance has been made by the right of our line. If 
the left and centre move on, we sball gain heights from which 
we may see the dawn of millennial glory. 

The ten days’ love-feast at Asbury Grove, conducted by 
men chosen ot God, will never lose its hold upon the souls 
who dwelt in the cloud of glory which veiled a presence too 
bright tor mortals to see and live. But who can speak of that 
glory which came down on the ‘‘ valley of blessing so sweet,” 
a luminous cloud into which believers entered with sacred 
awe, and, charmed and astonished, they cried, ‘‘ Lord, itis good 
for us to be here.” But those who were thus blessed of God, 
have gone forth to witness for Christ mighty to save. These 
“burning and shining lights” have gone forth in the spirit 
and power of pertect love, strong in faith, showing forth the 
glory of Christ in a sweet, inviting, persuasive, excellent 
spirit. Surely those who in a few days meet in the same sa- 
cred enclosure, will feel the place more glorious for the 
footprints of the men who walked and taiked with God 
For the women whose parted lips, ready to speak, when 
touched with the live coal from the altar, spoke in marvelous, 
thrilling eloquence, of “Jesus and His love.” Surely the 
echoes of those fervent prayers of faith, those pure testimonies, 
and invitations sent of God, and the swelling flood of sacred 
song, will be as the “ sound in the tops of the mulberry trees.” 
The poet speaks of “ sighs that ever sigh, of tears that ever 
fall, but not in mercy’s sight.” Not so with those prayers and 
tears falling “in mercy’s sight.” These petitions are not 
“ filed away” but “ cry day and night unto God.” Surely the 
next meeting at Asbury Grove, will excel inpower and glory 
all former dis of grace. It is the will oi God, and 
He bas so provided that it shall excel in power and glory and 
wondertul results, the June camp-meeting, which nothing in 
modern times has equaled. May all the priests be “ clothed 
with salvation,” and the people as the “ voice of many waters,”’ 
cry aloud for joy, giving glory to God. 





a ipt does not preach the gospel. 

4. it denies one the right to use his own judgment as to the 
best way for himeelf. 

5. It influences others to treat with disdain the condemned 
method — to not hear. 

6. It smacks strongly of the assumption that only he is in- 
—_ to preach, who opens his mouth, and God instantly fills 
t. 

| So far as this sentiment prevails, it prevents the good 
—~ done, which might result from preaching with such an 
aid. 

8. To condemn the practice in such a way as many do, is 
not observing the golden rule. Besides, “ Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 

9. Some know they can do best with the manuscript, and 
will probably use it until they find that the Scriptures con- 
demn the custom. They freely grant the superior advantages 
of the favored method, if it is not delivered lke a echool-boy’s 
memorized recitation, and the preacher can think of some- 
thing to say in connection with his text that is worth hearing. 
Both ways are often prosy, and both methods can have the 
soul which does the work to the satisfaction of our great Em- 
ployer. 

If one is “smart,” it is a pity that such should be pompous, 
and not compassiona‘e their feebler brethren. 


Puants in rustic vases and hanging baskets exposed to the 
weather will need to be watered often, certginly once a day, 
and possibly twice. 

Pansy Seep for fall and next spring’s blooming can be 
sown at any time, and perhaps the sooner the better. 

Roses will flourish better if supplied occasionally with 
manure water. 

It is not too late to sow pink seed for next year’s bloom- 
- though it would have been better to have sowed it in 

ay. 

D&rine Corn Fopper. —Some good farmers object to 
planting corn for winter fodder because of the difficulty of 
drying it so that it will keep. Much depends upon the man- 
ner of growing it as to the suceess in drying. If the stalks 
are very coarse, then it will be difficult, but if, on the con- 
trary, it was sown thickly, and the stalks are small, then 
there will be little trouble. We always select a time, if pos- 
sible, when we can be reasonably sure of three or four fine 
days, and then when the dew is off, we cut and lay the fodder 
down on the ground where we leave it for a day or two be- 
fore turning, and as long after, if the weather be fine. When 
we take it up we bind it in small bundles and “ stook,” or 
stack it more properly, and let it remain some time. As this 
work is usually done after the hay has been gathered in, we 
then before a storm put in the bundles of fodder standing 
them up all round the barn, or hanging the butidles on poles 
or the beams, so that they will be exposed to the air for a few 
weeks, after which they may be packed down with perfect 
safety. I have followed this course for years with good suc- 
cess, and rather like the way, though others may possibly 
have a better. We like this fodder very much to cut up for 
winter use, mixing with it a little meal. 








Che Farm and Garden. 


Prepared for Zion's Hznatp, by Jamas F. C. Hrpz. 


Any person desiring inf tion on subj in this department will please 
address ite Editor. care of Ziow’s Humax. 





Work ror tee Season. — Ditcaine sbould certainly 
receive attention if good crops of bay are desired. On 
reclaimed land the meadow-grass will work bac« rapidly 
unless the water is kept down. The muck will often pay for 
all the trouble. Slope the sides of the ditches if they are 
deep. 

IMPROVEMENTS can be made to good advantage between hay- 
ing and harvesting, such as grubbing up bushes around the 
walls, walks, and fences; meadow land ploughed, manured 
and seeded again to grass; potatoes dug and the land sown 
down. Old trees that have been neglected pruned, and many 
other things put into “ship shape,” so that the farm will not 
only look better, but in all respects be better. é 

Fruit should be gathered in season, and the surplus either 
sold or given away. It is a pity to see fruit wasted when 
there are so many to whom it would be a great luxury. Al- 
ways gather pears before they are fully ripe. Early apples, 
and in fact, all apples, are better for ripening on the tree. So 
are peaches, and they never should be picked for home use 
until they are mellow. When the pears have set too thickly, 
thin them. 

Weeps should alway be kept down, no matter what it 
costs, for no man can possibly afford to seed his farm with 
weeds. 

Tomators.— The ground under these plants should; if 
poesible, be covered with hay, straw or other substance, to 
keep the fruit from the ground. In a small garden it may be 
well to train them to stakes or on a trellis. 

Gratn should be threshed out soon after being housed, if 
possible, to prevent the destruction of the grain by rats. If 
war should actually take place in Europe, we shall need to 
take care of the grain, for a large part of the crop of the 
country will be needed there. 

Mow1ne Frexps can be fed to some extent, but should not 
be over cropped and injured for next season. 

Manure should be cared for, that none may be lost, and 
every farmer should be sure that he is so improving all the 
opportunities, that he may secure the largest amount for next 
year’s use. Use muck, loam, or even sand, in the pig pen, 
and in the rear of the cattle, that both liquids and solids may 
be saved. 

Pies should be kept growing, for there is no time 80° good 
as the warm weather to get size, and-by and by the fat can 
be added. Animals that are allowed too wide a range will 
not fat much. 

Sait on Hay. — We say yes! and especially so for mea- 
dow-hay. Get it in a jittle slack dry, and then put from four 
to six quarts of coarse-fine salt to a ton. 

Roots should be thinned out at the last weeding. It is 
poor economy to let the plants remain so near together that 
none of them can attain a respectable size. 

Tue Frower Garpen. — Pinxs should be layered or they 
will be lost next winter. This should be done by cutting 
branches of the grass about half off, and then covering the 
same with earth. Ina few weeks, if the weather be favorable, 
they will have taken root and be ready to transplant. 

GuiapioLus should be tied up to good stakes three feet, 
high. 

In saving seeds of the annuals, take the earliest and those 
from the most double flowers. Strike cuttings anytime now 
to put into the house next winter. Some plants strike 
readily in water, while others do better placed in sand, and 
shaded for a while. 











The Righteous Bear. 


Mrs. Emetine W. Batcuetper, eldest daughter of Dudle 
Chandler, died of consumption, at Melrose, Jeaseit in her ath 
year. 

She was converted at the age of 14, under the labors of Rev. 
Benj. F. Foster, and, till the end of her life, signally adorned the 
doctrine of Christ. After her marriage, she encountered some op- 
position in the pases of her religious duties, and was strongly 

p d by herh band to leave the Church of her early love, 
and to prefer another, which most people deem not wholly Evangel- 
ical. She gently, but inflexibly declined, rightly judging that even 
domestic unity is dearly bought, at the slightest compromise of 
are Thus deferring to a pure conscience, she quietly 
persevered in the way of well-doing, and, years before her death, 
saw the ungodliest of husbands a devout and influential member of 
the Church from which he had so vainly tried to alienate her. The 
later portion of her life was darkened with extreme bodily suffering, 
yet her faith was always in the ascendant, and the word of ber 
testimony clear. Her end was peace, and her memory, to the 
Church and the community, will long be precious. M. E. W. 


Sister Junia B. Harvey bas just passed to the heavenly coun- 
try. She was born in Arlington, Vt., June, 1813; consequently she 
was 57 years old. 

_ She was converted over forty yearsago. About twenty-five years 
since, she professed to be sanctified, since when she has been a 
working, happy Christian. Her bereaved companion, Mr. George 
Harvey, whose wife she had been for thirty-three years, is stricken 
indeed. She was sick seven weeks, and at 8.20 P. he, July 19, the 
weary wheels of life stood still. She triumphed all through her 
sickness, and died so easily and quietly, it was hard to tell the mo- 
ment her bappy spirit took its flight. It has been the privilege of 
the writer to be somewhat intimately acquainted with the family 
since 1847; have met in class with her for four years pest, and 
always found ber at her post doing duty. It is a heavy blow to the 
Church and community. We miss her. She leaves an affectionate 
husbands who was strongly attached to her, with two sons, to mourn 
her de » “Thanks be unto God who giveth us the victory.” 
Our people die well. She was buried in the beautiful cemetery he 
tween Sandy Hill and Fort Edward. The occasion was improved by 
remarks at the house by Rev. N. C. Sexton, and at the Church by 
Rev. K. Watson, Presiding Elder of Saratoga District. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y., July 22, 1870. Joun THomson. 

Died, in Industry, Me., June 24, Mr. AnseLu L. FLoop, aged 42 
years, 9 months, and 23 days. 

He has left a large circle of mourning friends, but we sorrow not 
= ee be may - ——— down to the cold, dark river, it 

no terrors for him; but and peacefully be passed awa’ 

and, we trust, reste with Jesus. " . - 
Friendship and love have done their last, 

And now can do no more ; 
The bitterness of death is past, 

And all thy sufferings o'er. 
0, who would wish thy longer stay, 

In such a world as this, 
Since thou has gained the realms of day, 

And pure, undying bliss. 

C. L. Froop. 


Died, in Pembroke, April 15, 1870, Mr. James BLackwoop, 
aged 85 years and 3 months. 

He had been a ber of the Church for more than forty 
had tilled important offices in the Cnurch, both as dtepdenien oot 
steward. He was a great reader of the Bible. Buta few hours be- 
fore he passed away, he called for his Bible, and read for some time. 


He died in great peace of mind. “ Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord.” Gross. 


, Evtas Hawks died in South Deerfield, April 18, 1870, after an 
illness of one week, aged 51 years, having been a member of the M. 
E. Church in this place about twenty years. 
He was an affectionate husband and father, an exemplary Chris- 
tian, a much respected and beloved citizen. Though having a 
desire to get weil, he sweetiv suomitted to the Divine will, 
chee’ a a ning the prospects of life for the glorious inheritance 
above. He left a wife and six children, who sustain a great loss. 
The Church, the Sunday-school, the Y. M. ©. A. of this place, have 
lost 6ne warmly devoted to their interests. Bat the light of his 
Christian life still shines, and his pious example remains to bless the 
living.” : A. BaYrutss. 
Died, May 11, in Millbury, Mass., Sister Louisa G. Fisner, aged 








63 years. 
She was a native of Leominster, and long a member of the M. E. 
Church of that place, leaving a good record. Ata prayer-meeting, 


on the night of her death, she appeared unusually cuanaod, leaving 


a strong testimon: a hymn almost alone, her last 
“Victory.” At midnight she passed, without a straggle, to the Paw 
adise above 8. A. F. 


Millbury, July 20, 1870. 
Died, in Weston, Me., June 29, Mrs. Extza A., wife of Alonzo 


Marble, r 30 years. 
Sister M. gave her heart to God, last winter, and. when baptized, 
said to the ion, “ fails to express the joys : feel.” 


.. congrega ton, 
die well. They rest in Jesus, from pain and sorrow 
H. P. Bioop. 
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THE ORANGE JUDD SCIENTIFIC HALL. 

We give on our first page a fine engraving of 
this very fine building, one of the most ornate and 
spacious that adorns any college grounds. The 
donor, Orange Judd, esq., graduated in 1847, work- 
ing his way through college, self-made, like so 
many successful men. He struggled bravely with 
the waves and soon gained the mastery over them. 
He was a teacher at Wilbrabam in Natural Science, 
for a short time. But his busi talents endured 
no such restrictions, and he soon entered into the 
publishing business. His paper, The American 
Agriculturalist, became under bis management one 
of the most successful journals of the country. He 
was fortunate in other transactions, and did not 
wait long for his money to grow, but planted it im- 
mediately in this beloved spot, where he bad strug- 
gled and triumphed as a youth, twenty years be- 
fore. 





The following description of the building and its 
builders, will give an idea of the completeness of 
the edifice for the purposes designed : — 

“ The Wesleyan University, at Middletown, Ct., 
is located on the high hill in the western part of 
the city, and overlooks the city itself, the Connecti- 
eut River, the extensive Portland Quarries, and 
much of the surrounding country. The Univer- 
sity grounds are ample. The leading buildings 
stand in a line north and south, facing easterly, 
baving a broad campus in front descending to High 
Street, with the President's house at§ the northeast 
corner. Beginning at the north, we have the old 
College Building or Dormitories; next south, the 
old Chapel and Library — now used for Recitation 
Rooms; next, the new and beautiful ‘ Memorial 
Chapel;' then the fine ‘ Rich Hall’ or Library 
Building, and next the new ‘ Orange Judd Hall of 
Natural Science,’ with its west front on Cross 
street, and the Observatory in the rear. The entire 
range extends about one eighth of a mile, present- 
ing a frontage of educational buildings seldom sur- 
passed or equaled. In the rear of the other build- 
ings are the Gy ijunt, Old Laboratory, Work- 
shop, Fuel, range of buildings, etc. . . . The 
new structure not only adds greatly to the ap- 
parent extent and completeness of the University 
group of buildings, but supplies a want long felt. 
It is 62 feet front and 94 feet deep, and is practi- 
cally five stories high, as the basement is mostly 
above the surface. It is essentially fire-proof; the 
walls and portico are of ‘Portland Sand-stone’ 
(the ‘ Brown-stone’ so extensively used for fronts 
in New York City); the cornices, dormer window 
frames, etc., are of iron; the roof of slate, and an 
iron and brick floor, supported on brick and iron 
pillars and walls, completely shuts off all fire com- 
munication between the Chemical Department in 
the first story and basement, and the Natural His- 
tory and Cabinet Rooms above. The window 
sashes are the only wood work exposed to fire from 
without, and the building is 76 feet from any 
other. . . . The Basement, 10 feet high in the 
clear, is chiefly above ground, with a paved area 
and coping outside the walls, where the ground 
rises at the rear. This story furnish bundant 





A, B, C, D, for apparatus, specimens, prepara- 
tion of specimens for the Cabinets, etc., etc. A 
Dumb-waiter, passes up through each floor for con- 
veying apparatus and specimens. This, like the 
head of the stairs in the 2d story floor, is cut off by 
fire-proof trap doors, when not in use. . . . The 
Third Story, and the Fourth Story, together con- 
stitute the grand Cabinet or Museum of Natural 
History. They are occupied with alcoves, glass 
cases, and specimen cases on tables. A broad 
opening in the floor throws the twe rooms together 
and furnighes a place for large or high specimens 
of animal remains, plants, and the like. The cases 
and tables above are shorter, leaving a walk and 
railing around the area. The Fourth Story is es- 
sentially a Gallery to the Third Story, reached by 
sets of spiral stairs. . . . Abundant provision is 
made throughout the entire building, for flues for 
furnaces and ventilators. Large ventilating flues 
are constructed with. thick iron jsmoke chimneys 
running through the centre, so that a strong up- 
ward draft of air is produced outside of these iron 
flues. Where great heat is to be used for smelt- 
ing or other purposes, the furnace flues are built of 
fire-brick. The general credit of the Architecture 
of the building is due to Messrs. Bryant & Rogers, 
architects (Boston and Hartford), who drew the 
original designs, and modified them to meet the 
wishes of the donor of the building. The plan and 
arrangements are the results of visits by Drs. Cum- 
mings, Johnston, and Prof. Rice, to Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, Brown, Amherst, etc., and the informa- 
tion and hints there kindly given; and of meetings 
for consultation at Mr. Judd's office, participated in 
by Mr. C. C. North, Mr. Judd’s business partners, 
Mesers. Chase & Burnham, his Associate Editors, 
Dr. Thurber and Col. Weld, Prof. H. B. Lane, and 
Prof. Joy, of Columbia College, New York, whose 
counsel and suggestions both at these meetings, 
and at a subsequent one at Columbia College, with 
Dr. Johnston and Prof. Rice, of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, were of material use, and highly valued. 
The general direction and oversight of the work, 
both in general and detail, has fallen upon Presi- 
dent Cummings, who has been indefatigable in his 
efforts, night and day, to carry out the wishes of 
the donor, to secure the best and most economical 
construction. The entire expense is assumed by 
Mr. Judd. The original design was for a building 
to cost about $50,000; but ‘his did not suit his own 


Syracuse, Binghampton, Poughkeepsie, Jamestown , 
Oswego, Riehmond, and other pleces. The value 
of property destroyed must have been many mil- 
lions of dollars, while several lives were lost, and 
innumerable casualties of a very painful nature 
occurred. 


The floor of a grain elevator gave way in Boston 
on Monday, the 25th, and two men were smothered 
in the grain. 

A German mass meeting in behalf of the Prussian 
cause was held in Faneuil Hall on the 27th. 
Speeches in German were made by Professor E. C. 
Krauss and S. R. Kohler, and in English by the 
Rev. Dr. Hedge and the Hon. Thomas Russell. 
Resolutions were adopted, and much enthusiasm 
was manifested. 


The American Institute of Instruction have been 


holding a very interesting meeting in Worcester. 
The Institute voted, with only three dissenting 
votes, in favor of retaining the Bible in public 
schools. 

There are now 10 companies of regulars in North 
Carolina, and the reports from that State are rather 
startling. 

Fifty thousand dollars are offered for the detec- 
tiou of the murderer of Mr. Nathan. The carpen- 
ters have been discharged. Members of his own 
family are suspected. 


Tue War ty Evrore. 


Up to the present writing, no battle has been 
fought. The Prussians are said to be 400,000 
strong, and the force of the French at present in 
the field 300,000. 

The most important occurrence of the past week 
was the diseovery of a secret treaty between the 
Emperor Napoleon and King William. By this 
treaty France offered to acknowledge the title of 
Prussia to the territories she had absorbed in the 
course of the last war, and to consent to the union 
of North and South Germany, provided the Ger- 
man provinces now embraced in Cisleithan Austria 
were not included. In return for this, Prussia was 
to permit France to seize Luxembourg and Bel- 
gum! Bi k rejected the proposal, and the 
rejection was accompanied with almost contempt- 
uous nonchalance; for France was not only refused 
her demands, but was obliged to submit to those 
movements on the part of Prussia for which her 








views and wishes, and he has, without solicitation 
or suggestion from others, continued to add to the 
proposed expense. The entire cost is not yet 
known. But, doubtless, taking into account that 
everything has been done for cash, with peculiar 
advantage in the season, in procuring materials, 
ete., the building wifl be quite as valuable as one 
costing $100,000 or more, under ordinary circum- 
stances. Special favors have been extended in the 
furnishing of materials, etc., by the American Cor- 
rugated Iron Company, Springfield, Mass., the 
Shaler & Hall Quarry Company, Messrs. Peter 
Cooper, Hewitt & Co., New York; Silas T. Vande- 
water, sash-maker, Flushing, New York; Messrs. 
Prentice, Jones & Ward, glass importers, New 
York, etc.” 

The liberality and judgment evinced by Mr. 
Judd in this act, will stimulate, we trust, many of 
equal, greater, and even less pecuniary ability, to 
go and do likewise. As he happily remarked at 
the Alumni Meeting, every one is a steward of God. 
He must use all God has given bim with strict re- 
gard to His will and service. The minister is un- 
der no more responsibility than the member; the 
rich are as much obligated to give of their money, 
as the preacher his life. All must serve him with 
all their powers. May this building bring lasting 
honor to its wise giver, and stimulate many oth. 
ers to like liberality in the cause of God and man. 





The Secular Hi ory. 


_—_o— 
REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 

The record of the past week has been written in 
fire. We cannot call to mind a more disastrous 
series of conflagrations, not only in Boston and 
vieinity, but all over the country. On Monday, 
25th, a fire broke out in East Boston, near McKay 
& Aldus’s workshops, and in a short time devas- 
tated a large section of the Island Ward, embracing 
two churches and nearly thirty dwellings. The 








room for heating furnaces, storage, for the rougher 
work of General and Analytical Chemistry, Assay- 
ing, etc. It is entered by doors on each side of the 
-hagpips The First Story, 14 feet high in the clear, 

a large Lecture and Recitation room, with side 
pon for students, and one from the main en- 
trance ball for visitors. The floor rises from the 
Lecturer’s tables, behind which are furnaces, and 
bath, etc., etc., connecting through the brick wall 
to the Analytical room. The lattereccupies the 
western part of the building, having rooms for Bal- 
ances, reagents, and a smaller private or Professors’ 
laboratory, not indicated on the plan. The appa- 
ratus room for general chemistry, and another pri- 
vate room, are adjacent to the Lecture Room and 
Entrance Hall... . The Second Story, 13 feet 
in the clear, is devoted to Natural Philosophy, Nat- 
ural History —Geology, Rotany, ete.,— with rooms 





belonged to the Baptists and Presbyteri- 
ans; the latter now worship in the hall of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, East Boston, and the 
former hold Sunday-school and Union Services in 
the Saratoga Street M. E. Church. On the same 
day, a fire broke out in a printing-office over Little 
& Brown’s bookstore, doing iderabl . 
On Wednesday following, there was an extensive 
fire in Boston Highlands. It commenced in a 
ropewalk, and in a very few minutes the entire 
building, between five and six hundred feet in 
length, was in flames. In this vicinity there is a 
large number of wooden houses, occupied by Irish 
and German families. Through this section the 
fire swept with great fury, and ipa short time some 
forty families were rendered homeless. On the 
same day, there was an extensive fire in Philadel- 
phia. There were large fires, also, in Bangor, Me., 








Concord, N. H., Salmon Falls, N. B., New York, 





d ds were made as an offset. Bismarck took 
the price she offered, and gave her no return for it. 
This discovery was made by the agents of the 
London Times, and when announced in that journal 
the indignation of England against the Emperor 
was great, as was, indeed, that of the rest of the 
European powers. At the same time, Bismarck 
arraigns England for unfairness in selling coal and 
munitions of war to France. 


Napoleon, in taking command of the army, has 
issued a proclamation in the manner of his uncle. 
We give it entire: — 

* Soldiers — I come te take my place at your head, to 
defend the honor and soil of ourceuntry. You go to 
combat against one of the best-armed of Kuro pean coup- 
tries ; but other countries as valismt as they have not 
been able to resist your valor. It will be tae same to-day. 
The war which now commences will be long and hardly 
contested, for its theatre will be places hedged with obsta- 
cles and thick with fortresses, but nothing is beyond the 
persevering efforts of the soldiers of Africa, Italy, and 
Mexico. You will prove ouce more what the French 
Army isable to accomplish, animated by the sentiment 
of duty, d by discipline, and infl d by the 
love of country. Whatever road we may take across 
our frontiers, we will Gud upon it glorious traces of our 
fathers, and we will show ourselves worthy of them. All 
France follows you with ardent prayers, and the eyes of 
the universe are on you. Upon our success depends the 
fate of liberty and civilization. Soldiers, let each one do 
his duty, and the God of battles will be with us. 

“ (Signed) NAPoLEon 

“ At General Head-quarters, Metz, July 28.” 





The Bank of France is not to suspend specie 
payments. 

At Metz, on the 29th, several newspaper corres- 
pondents, most of them American and English, 
were arrested as spies, but were liberated and 
warned to keep away from the army in future. 

A New York lady of fortune, residing in Paris, 
has volunteered as nurse in the French Army. 

Atthe Council of ministers, held at St. Cloud on 
the 29th, the Empress presided. 

Prince Napoleon and the Prince Imperial are 
with the Emperor. 


LATEST. 


It is reported that a skirmish was fought at 
Saarbrucken on Saturday, and that the French 
were repulsed with the loss of twenty men and one 
gun. 

Gladstone, in a late speech, characterized the 
war as a wicked and causeless one, but maintained 
that England, though neutral, must be prepared. 

The French troops are to be immediately re- 
moved from Rome. 

Sra. 

The Madrid Gasete publishes a proclamation of 
neutrality, issued by the Spanish Government. 
The severity with which the French authorities 
have treated the Carlists on the frontier causes 
much satisfaction. 





Great Brirar. 

In the Wesleyan General Conference, on the 
29th, Bishop Simpson, of the United States, pre- 
sented his credentials from the American Confer- 
ence, and made an address, giving an account of 
the condition and prospects of the denomination in 
his country. 

Parliament is to adjourn on the 11th of August. 
Mr- Gladstone proposes a bill to summon Parlia- 
ment in six, instead of fourteen days. 

The Times has an article on the recall of Mr. 
Motley, the American minister. The writer says: 
“ Fickleness is the reproach of republics. Mr. 
Motley has been here two years, long enough to be 
endeared to every Englishman, and is now recalled. 
Mr. Motley is respected, not particularly because 
he is an American, but as aman. It is a matter of 
congratulation that his recall,"however unworthy 
the motive, gives him back to literature.” 

News Norss. 

The Maine Sons of Temperance had a meeting, 
on the 28th, and were much encouraged by their 
prospects. _—— The recent massacre, in Pekin, ap- 
pears to have been intended solely to injure the 
French, although other foreigners were slain. — 
The papers have been publishing diplomatic cor- 
respondence between this country and England con- 
cerning San Juan and the Alabama claims. The 
San Juan question is in a fair way for (settlement. 
——The yachts Cambria and Dauntless, which 
sailed from Ireland for New York simultaneously 
on the 4th of July, arrived off Sandy Hook, on the 
afternoon of the 27th, the Cambria one hour and 
ten minutes in advance of the Dauntless. —— 
Capt. Hall has commenced preparations for his 
Arctic Expedition. —— Terrific thunder storms 
occur almost every night in some parts of the Do- 
minion of Canada. Great damage has been done 
at St. Mary’s. Tuesday night several buildings 
were unroofed, and barns and sheds blown down. 
The crops are lying flat, and badly damaged. —— 
Anna Cora Mowatt is dead.——-The cable con- 
necting France with Algeria has been successfully 
landed. —— There is a rumor that the Catholics of 
Austria will embrace Protestantism, unless the 
declaration of Papal infallibility is considerably 
qualified. They had better do so, whether or no. 
— The South American States Congress are 
about to demand that Spain give Cuba to the 
Cubans. —— Mr. Benjamin Nathan, a wealthy res- 
ident of New York, was murdered and robbed in 
his own house, West 23d Street, on the night of the 
28th. Three carpenters, who had been at work 
there during the day, have been arrested on sus- 
picion. 


COLLEGE HONORS. 

Dartmouth College, on the 2ist July conferred 
TD. D. on David Dimond, Anna, Ill.; Joshua Wy- 
mar Wellman, Newton Corner; Samuel Penniman 
Leeds, Hannover, N. H. LL. D. on Robert Read 
Heath, Memphis, Tenn. 

Amberst College, on the 14th July, conferred 
D. D. on George H. Gould, Hartford, Ct.; George 
N. Webber, Middlebury, Vt. 


GOSSIPGRAPHS. 
—— Howard Paul offers the executors of Charles 
Dickens 6,000 guineas for his collection of pictures 
and objects of art, to exhibit in this country. 


—— Le Gamin says that Napoleon has offered 
Rochefort a chaplaincy in the French army, and 
that the latter has agreed to put out his Lanterne, 
and accept. 

—— An American sojourning in London quietly 
says that a hotel on the “ European plan" is a ho- 
tel where you pay for what you get, and half as 
much more. 

— Twenty-eight Atlantic steamers carry the 
German flag. Of these, twenty-one are now in the 
port of New York, aud will pot pat to sea again for 
some time. , 

—— Peaches, and other fruit, are coming’ in 
abundantly. 





‘Commercial, 








BOSTON MARKET. 
s WHOLESALE PRIORS Sey %, 1070 
Gow. — $1.21}. 

Pioun.— Superfine, #4.50 to 476; extra, 95 25 to 
7.25 ; Michigan, $6.25 to 7.75; 8t. Louis, 87.25 to W.00 

New Coam. — 81.10 to 115; new mixed, $1.06 tol 10. 

Oars. — 55 to 80ce. 

Saxp.— Timothy, Werds’ Grass, $7.50 to $7.75; Bed 
Top, $3.75 per sack ; R. 1. Bent, $2 to 2.50 pet bushel ; 
Ciover, 16 to 18. per Tb. 

Arpias. — Per bushel, $2 50. 

Omons. —Bermuda Onions, $4 50 per bbl. 

Pork. — $32.00 to 34.00; Lard, 180. ; Hamme, 21 to 22. 
per ib. 

Burras. —New Butter, 25 to S0c. per Ib. 

Cunass. —- Factory, 11 to 130. ; Dairy, 10 to 120. 

Baas. — 23 to 24c. a dozen. 

” Damp Apriss. —8 to 120. per Ib. 

Har. —$18.00 to 25.00 per ton, per cargo ; $23.(0 to 

27.00, per ton, per car load. 


Poraroas. —$1.50 per bushel. 
Buans. — Extra_Pea, $2.76 to 8.00; common, $2.00 to 
2.60. -~ 


Goosenenaizs. — $3.00 per bushel. © 
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ZION’S HERALD. 








BLugseRaizs.— 17 to 200. per quart. 

Cranpergizs. — Per bbl. $22.00 to 25.00. 

Onanezs. —Messins, $15.00 per box 

Lemons. — $10.00 per box 

West Inpia Squase. — $3.00 per cwt. 

Canngots — 75c. per doz. bunches. 

Burts. — 75. per dos. bunches. 

Tuanirs.— $1.00 to 1.12 per dos. bunches. 

Gazan Pras. — $2.25 to 2.50 per bush. 

Maptz Suan. — 12 to 18c. per Ib. 

Remanas. — No material change in the Flour Market. 
Seeds quiet and unchanged. Lard advanced | ct. per lb. 
Eggs range from 2 to 3 cents less per dos. Beans firmer. 


Turnips, Beets and Carrots unchanged, and in demand. ze 


ins oF p-meeting, Epping, N. H., begins Mon- 


a Camp-meeting, Aug. 29. 
Kennebec Valley —— Aug. 30. 
Kennebunk Dupenettiog Aug. 2%. 


Bath Camp meeting, Sept. 5. 
Springfield District Oamp-meeting, Hatfield, Aug. 29. 
Kearsarge Camp , Wilmot, N. H., Sept. 5. 
—— Camp-meeting commences Aug. 9. 
Hodgdon Teunpes ~ % 

ng, Aug. 
East Machias pimecting, Aug. I ‘Aug. 22. 
Lyndon Cam ng, Aug. 29. 
Charleston, -, Camp- menting, Sept. 12. 

ug. 29 


| Sept 10 
ng, Windsor, Me., Aug. 





East Livermore Camp- meet 
Rockland District Camp-~ 


Reinet 
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BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 

For the week ending Wednesday, July 27. 
Weekly receipt of Cattle, Shoop and Swine, carefully 
pared for the current week : — 
and Lambs, 9,937; Swine, 4,680 ; 

. 1,574; Bastern Cattle, 401 ; 
Working Oxen and Northern Cattle, . Cattle left 
over from last week, 125. 


Brighton Taliow — 6}@7e. per Ib. 

Country Skins — — co. a— each. 

re Sh fa 

— per Ib. for country 

Lamb Skins — 50 cents each 

Wool Skins — $1.50@2 00 per skin 

= each. 

Calf a Je. per ib. 

Stores — Y $16 to 25; two year olds, $25 to 
45; three year , 845 per head. Most of the 


to 
thet are in 0 fair condition aro bought up te 
Prices depend much upon their value for 
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District, Troy Conf , Camp-meeting, 
New Haven, Vt., Aug. 29. 

Ministerial Association ef St. Albans, Waterbury Cen- 
tre, Oct. 4. 





POST OFFICE ADDRESSES. 


wv. C. A. Carter, Bast Wareham, Mess. 
oe. R. Mitchell, ‘North New Salem, Mass. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Banoor Disraicr — Ssconp Quarrer. 


October — Exeter, 1 and 2; Brownville, 8 and 9; 
Lincola, 15 and 16; Dexter, 22 and 23; Winterport, 29 
and 30 


“November — Brewer, 5 and 6. a ; Hampden, 6 
P.M. ; Bangor. Union Street, 12 + 18, A. M.; Brick 
Chapel, 18, P. = ; Orono, 19 aad 20, a.m.; Upper Still- 
water, 20, P Gsonee Paarr, P. E. 
Orono, ‘July 25, 1870 


Garpiver District — Sroonp QuaRrer. 


August — Oxford, 20, 21; Mechanic Fails, 22. 
‘September — Minot Coroer,,3.4; Gilead, 10,11; Gor- 


ham, N. H., 17, 18; Lewiston, 24, 25. 
October — Bd les, 1, 2; North aay 1,2; Wa- 
verford, 8,9; Woodstock, 15,16; Bethel Hill,’ 2%, 23; 


Durham, ih 23, North Norway, 29, 30; North’ Auburn, 
29, 30. 


November —Soath Auburn 6, 6; Harpswell, 6, 6; 
Bath, 12, 18; Livermore, 12, 18; Gardiner, 19, 20’; Rich - 
mond, 26. 27; Bowdoinham, 26, 27 4 

December — Branewick, 3, 4 

Monmouth, July 29. A. SANDERSON. 
Norice. — The Dirtrict Stewards’ Meeting, for Gardi 


tember — Dover, 10 and 11; Corinna ( Bassett’s), 17 the 4 
} | and 18: Newport, 24 and 25 


WILLIMANTIC CAMP-MEETING. — This meeting 
will commence Aug. 29, and close Sept. 3 
Providence, Hartford’ and Fishkill N. L N., and Nor- 
wich and Worcester R. BR. will carry passengers at re- 
duced fare. 
Preachers having charges, will be passed to and from 
the meeting over P. H.# andN L RK. R. Ris, by apply- 
to me, at Putnam, Ct. , enclosing stamp. 
ttees to put up tents, who pay full fare to the 
ground, will be once free by applying to me. 
All passes should be ook for ome week befor the per- 
sons wish to use 
Straw will be fi teraished by Rev. L. D. Bentley. 
Persons wishing to put up teats, or to gaia information 
about woneege. Lea” yto J. 8. ‘Clapp South Windsor 
Board: for ag will be $4.50. By the single 
day, $1.50. ‘Two days or more, $1.25. Meals — Dioner, 
75 cents. Breakfast or tea, 50 cents.* 
The Committee are doing what they can to make the 
tory to all, and it is hoved that the 
coming meeting will be one of reat pre. 
. W. Baewer ee. 
HAMILTON CAMP-MBETING. — Any wish- 


person 
ing to select lots for society or private teat, will fad the 
—, at the Grove every pleassat after- 
4. July 21. 


NORWICH DISTRIOT STEWARDS’ MBETING. — 
The District Stewards for Norwich Bout will meet in 








jon Hall, oa Willi Camp Ground, Aug. 
Bl, at Lo'clock p.m. G. W. Bazwerze. 
Putnam, Joly 27. 


HAMILTON CAMP-MBETING commences Aug. 16, 
holding over the Sabbath, and closing Weduesday morn- 
Railroad Company will run 

cars to-the Grove (no omnibuses as heretofere). 


Board. Hor the meeting, $6.00. Three days or more, 


popes Ml nh 
or Supper. 

of societies which beard et the Dining Hall Hall, wil — = 
so he ey Tickets. Children under twelve years, 


Baggage. Have it marked with owner’s name and 
Tent A charge tee easing will be made on ell Tents, 


‘Furniture, Stores, ete 
Stra 


w and Oil can be purchased on the Ground. Eve- 
rybedy mast provide their own lamps, bedding, tents, 
Baggage 


prermeay a Bgl e Room will be 
open ng 

The Association has no tents to let, but they can be 
obtained of Mr. Hoyt, No. 65 Commercial Street, Boston, 
or A. D. Waitt, Ipswich. 


Since our lest Anowal Sue matnn, o , great alterations 





District, will be hoiden on the East Poland Camp Ground, 
Friday, Aug. 26, at 1 o'clock P. m. A. San, sRson. 
Bucksport ae Seoonp QUARTER. 
August — EB. Machi Machias, 21, P. m. 
vere 21, evening ; Miubeidge, *i, 28, nOnesyd eld, 28 
e 


ember — Franklin, 3, 4; Eastbrook, 4, eve 
Penobscot, 10, 11, by J. O. Knowles; Penobscot, 1, Wt 


Ib. ; 
tail, — @ —cents per Ib wholesale, 15 @ | West Bay Shore, il, eve. ; Bucksport Centre, 17, 18 
— ,- Ib. ; reall, 1 6 iseent pe Ib. home J 0. Knowles; East Bucksport, 17, 18; Uape Goa, i, 
Shoats, — @ — cts. per | Fat Hogs — 4,200 at Market. 8 babeo, 2 3 22; Gatler, , 25, E. 


i 


Market. 

Remaaks. — The market for all kinds of live stock has 
been duil, and prices have declined from 60 cents to $1 
per hundred from our last quotations. A few Cattle 
which came in on the last of the week were sold at 14 ets. 
per pound, 30 per cent. shrink. The quality of the Wert- 
era Cattle was not so good as those of last week. There 
were but a few Cattle sold yesterday for more than 13 
cents per pound From Maine the supply was large, and | bs 
there were many good Reeves among them. The trade 
te Calin hn 8 ee Se eae. 


~ Soclety tents for Camp M can be obtained at 
moderate prices at Mesers. james Martin & Son’s 114 
Commercial street, Boston. See advertisement in 
another column. 


z 
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Roor Besa —G. W. Swett 106 Han ver Street, puts 
p. 2 pe a neat package various roots and herhs, such as, 
pa Re according \o directions, makes 2t uly 
felicious =~ for summer drink, at once health’ 
To those who would like a pleasant 
Sores tae can be used at all times with good effect 
we would advise a trial. — Journal. 











Methavist Bock Beposttory 
Money Letters received from July 23 to July 30. 

H. F. Austin, B. 8. Arey; G. W. Bates, H. W. Bolton, 
B. A. Braman, L. W. Blaisdell, L. H. Brigham, H. 8. 
Bridges, L. D. Bailey, J. C. Bridgman & Co, T. C. 
Booth; Rev. G. Canham, 8. W. Coggeshall, H. BE. Col- 
burn; L. Damon; F. BE Emrich ; A. Folsom, J. B. Far- 
rington, N. Fisk, R. F. French, W. C. Furnel, C. H. Fos- 
ter, P. Flanders ; Silas Greene, 8. 8. Gross, J. H. Grif- 
fin; Samuel Hicks, J. B. Hawkins, A. Hatch; I. Lord; 
8. B. Nash; A. OC. Packard, W. H. Pillsbury, W. Petti- 
grew; L. Richardson, P. Rowell, A. B. Russell, J. 8. 
Rice: Geo. M. Smith, Geo. L. Sleeper, J. P. Simonton, 
M. Stockbridge, 8. Saipley & Co.; E. R. Thorndike; 
Geo. P. White, J, W. Work. 

“Jauus P. Magen, Agent, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 








A. Atkinson; R. T. Boynton, Geo. W. Barber; J. 
Cooper, John Clough ; M. H. A. Evans; BE M. Fowler, 
J. Fletcher, Jas. W. Fisk ; John 8. Gill, John H. Griffin ; 
N. Herrick, N. Hobart, John Daughaday, Wm. Harring- 
ton, A. Hateh ; Jas. 8. King; W. H. Lancaster; Jona- 
than Parker, J. ©. Preseott; B. M. Mitchell, John 
Morse, H. W. Miller; J. A. Sanborn, Wm. P. Springer, 
Mana Southworth. 


Business Letters Received to July 30. 

A. Arnold, L. ©. Avery; 8. H. Beale, Thos. Boyce, J. 
N. Butgpn ; Chas. G. Chase, A. J. Church, D. K. Chase, 
A. Church ; V. Darrell, A.L. Dearing, J Dutton, B. Da- 
vis; Bennett Baton; N. 8. Fisk, 8. K. Fuller; M. H. 
Green, H.G. Gray; C.D. Hilt®; J.B. J. Johonnett ; 
Wm. Jenkins, Parker Jaques; RB. K. Kilgore; J. McMil- 
lan, Samuel Merideth, F. W. Marsh, NL. MeCrillis; 
R. B. Nevins; Edwin Parker, H. F. A. Patterson, A A 
Presbrey, Geo. H. Park, Z. Perry, A. M. Palmer; 8. 
W. Bussell; David W. Sweet, B. A. Smith, Joel Stil- 
phen, E. Sanborn, 2; J. H. Thing; David G. Wilbur, 
Geo. Wilbur. 











HERALD CALENDAR. 
Merteale enced Gene ceetinath <2 yateeed 24. 
a a 
‘Seadng Ocnnenaen hae 


10)@10} cents per Ib. SUS ee te Davi 


| Seat 12, eve., 13; ght 
der, 1», 16; ile em ; Indian River ; 
po la eve. ; . = 
Bue ne et 30, A. m.; Sea 5 
Pp. M., by C. Stone 
— Orrington, 5, 6. 





give these 
fol ond peop? otteation E. A. HeLMers#ausen. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY.— The Fall Term by A “or 
mence Aug. 24. For Rooms or ae 
Bee Principal. 
Wilbraham, Mass., July 1870. ug. 4. 4t. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD CAMP-MEETING. — The 
iy tendered the 





= landing.” ¥ pon 
wharf will be closed against the landing of all excursion- 
parties on the bat Gro. —. 
July 21. 4t Agent M. V. C. M. Assoc 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND * FEMALE 
COLLEGE. — The Fall Term will commence Aug. 8. 
The Music t, including Voeal and Instrumen- 
tal Music, has been placed under the charge of Prof. 
Morse, of "New York. Students can avail 
the advantages of Class or = Instruction. 


. P. Tonszy, President. 
Kent’s Hill, July 21, 1870." 3t. 


DEDICATION AT WELLS. — The new M. B. Church, 
—_ erected by the hag te Ridge Society, in Wells, 
, will ted to the of God 
on Thursday, Aug 18. anaes at 2 p. m., by Rev. J. 
Colby, Presiding Elder. Brethren in the ministry and 
friends cordially invited. ae invitation to former 
—. Friends intending to come write. R. R. 
— Berwick. * J. Nrxon, jr., Pastor, 
A 5 





THE DOVER DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION will meet at Gosport, Isle of Shoals, on Tuesday, 
Aug. 16. Come, brethren. We will make your ste stay 
the rocks pleasant and agreeable, the 
Please each one bring an essay, sketch of sermon or = 
gesis, of his own selection, or 8 question of general inter- 
_ for discussion. The usual devotional exercises will 
be held, and « talk in the eveuing to the children, by 
Rey. Bro. Willson, of Lawrence, Mass., the beloved of the 
children everywhere. 
span ror Discussion: —The words of Jesus 
oke upon you, and learn’ of me ; for I ‘am 
meek + lowly in heart; and ye shall fied rest unto 
|, ey national Creeds Ly ~ Sel f- 
Wihceovrnen, and operate unfavorably to Personal 
Piety, and the learning of the Way and the Truth of the 
Christian Life, as it is in Jesus?” ‘* What is the present 
Condition and Prospects of the Cause of Temperance? "’ 
Two excellent steamers leave Portamouth every day for 
the Shoals, at 11.45 —after the arrival of the morning 
trains from Boston and Concord. The Appiedore,”’ 
leaving oh Wharf, foot of State Street, stops at the Ap- 
pledore Island he “ Favorite,” leaving Mason and 
waa Wharf, ue and 79 Market Street, comes directly 
to Gosport. Per order of the Association, 
Gosport, July 28, 1870. 


STERLING JUNCTION CAMP-MEETING. — The 
usual in reference to rail 





ves of | house. 76 78 80, and 82 Friend street.— 





have been made. railroad ave- 
nues and parks, new preachers’ stand, seats, bakery, etc., 
have added very much to the comfort and ‘attractions of 
the Sn ode om and adaptation for cam: 





= 


“=” CLOTHING—“ONE PRIOE ONLY.” — 
PowLs, proprister of / porna> CLOTAING ouse: 
has egain enlarged hi 47 has now one of 
@e oom stor :s in the busicae No. 2> Wasn- 

STREBT, on the corner il}, running to 
No (2 Ooruhill, H2 ans adopted the ‘* One Price Sys- 
tem” ss his Ready Mide Clot 


Goods, and marked everytai ; es, which 
all «an read, ani from fom « Watch these mee devia- 


tion. He hat a large staok, made in the best manner 

and is de‘ermined no‘ to be —— All a invited 

to examine his goods and pr’ Garments made 

order in the best manner ot ve oe "moderate prices. 
Aug.4, M41 3 * 


t#~ Dou ly guarded day and Leh, ond with Saws 


oe vn barrier to fire or “teen - 
ults, 40 State s*reet, Boston, offer op bees safety 


for all vaiuabies deposited the thereto. 
Aug.4, 51 it 22° “s 








Boston CONSERVATORY OF MusIc, Jullas Eleb- 
berg, director. The fail ter a of tuis music school be- 
gins Monday, Sep. 12th. This conservatory limits 
e1ch class to four papits only, and each pupil is enti- 
tled to free lessons im singing at sight, theory, and 
harmoay. 





FOR MOTH PATOMES, FRECKLES. AND TAN, 
Use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
It is religble aud harmiess. Prepared ony by Dr. B. 
C. Parry, 49 Boud Street, New York. Sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere. 
July 2, 91 —177" 





= VERMORE can the c arse, * tooth p »wders 
to »th-d aenen & “e fada place ou the 
— 1 of sen people ? se Fesress ext preserv- 
ative 8 has 





— 





Camarunyan Sieaccgns 


te are mahing a Specialt ~* the 
manufacture of Communion Gare of 
the finest quality and of chaste and ap- 
propriate designs, @atalogues show- 
ing the different styles will be sent by 
mail on applica! ion, 
ADAMS, CHANDLER & CO., 
20 John St., New York, 


@lanufacturers of Sine Siloer Plain Care. 
7 Jar 6.10 





The has been enclosed by a.high picket 
and entrance only through gates. These 
opened at 6 'eloek A. M., and closed at 10} 0’cloe! 
eac , except Saturday night, whea ths gates 
will be closed at yy o’clock, and not opened again until 
— morni 

apne wishing to enjoy the Sabbath ia the Grove 
must in the enclosure before the gates are c 
Saturday night. No cars will ran on Sunday —no ad- 
mission to ground on that 

Tickets for board on Sunday must be purchased on Sat- 


rday. 

It % hoped that pastors and people will make special 
effort to go in large numberd on Tuesday, and stay until 
the last day. May the Master inspire every heart with 


the spirit of entire a, perfect faith, and earnest 
— ¥ % the results may be ’ 
ug. 4. 








Business Potices. 








TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPRTS .— 150 rclis, closing 
out under value at our new warehouse, 76, 78, 80, aad 
82 Friend street. 





CAuPETS. —75 rolls Dundee, yard wide, heavy and 
bright colors, resembling 3 plys, for 373g vents per 
yard. — New England Carpet Co, 


JAPANESE MATTINGS, of of the finest qualities. A 
small invoice for sale at $10 per roll, cont+ining 40 


P- | yards, by the New England Carpet Co., 76, 78, 80, and 


82 Friend Street. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.— Our entire stock clo:ing out 
at low prices at our new warehouse, 76, 78, 80, and 82 
Friead street.— New England Carpet Co. 


CANTON MATTINGS from the cargo auction sales for 
sale to the trade or at retail, at much less than rul'ng 
prices, at our new warehous¢, 76, 78, 86, and :2 Friend 
street. 


ALL WOOL IneoRarn Carpets. — All our cut stock |. 


closing out from 62 cents per yard up, at our new wa:e- 


New England 
Carpet Co. 


Ang. 4, 351 4¢ 177* 


MANY VALU ABLE LIVZSs 

Would be saved yearly if care were only taken to re- 
move from the system the Awmors of one kind or 
another, that Queeting themselves upon the blood. 
sap and undermine the whole constitution. POWAND’S 
Humork ety fs admirably adapted as a purifier of 
the biood, and if freely used when the vital flaid is im- 
poverished, will quickly help nature in expeiliag the 

uble, and in turn give a healthy tonc to the whole 

y. All should try this valuable medicine who are 
any way affiicted, Aug4,121 lt 


A Siup.e REMEDY, but one feat has Bangeer d wees ef- 
fectual in curing sore Th im nary 
us, and Kidney Comp ines, te is fo nd tn pL wd 
It is safe even for the youngest in 
family. Aug 4, 51 : 


CARPETINGS AT REDUCED PRICES! — A few lots 


ust received will be disposed of at the following low 
prices: 





75 Pieces Extra Superfine,.............. $15 per yard 
A smell lot Three-Plys very low. 

100 Rolls Oil Cloth..............0..+4+ 45 to The. - 
60 Pieces Ingrain......... - Mw Slis * 
All wool Stair Carpeting.............45 to Tbe. “ 


JOHN J. PRASLEY & Co, 
47 Washington 8t., Bosto>, 
SUMMER CARPETINGS. — Canton, Japan and Calcutta 
Mattings — the finest quaiities and the best styles, Ho- 
tels, Beach houses, ete., furnished with these goods at 
a slight advance on ¢argo auction prices. Dealers are 
invited to inspect our stock. 
JOHN J. PRASLEY & Co., 
47 Washington St., Boston. 
Ang.4, Hil 4 118° 





4A NEW ADVERTISING DODGE. — Every time a 
lady who uses fragrant SOZODONT opens her mouth, 
she advertises the article. The state of her & eth is a 

certificate of its excellence. nt spot darkens shot 

clings to the 


cushi ns 
, and the breath that swells 
ee of June. 
ine 





) Ten a 


EEE 





ne, n 
some $1./0 12mo, dertiaed to meet hn ao lamense 
sale. Now is your os! to make mone 


Pe. é h. RUSSELL. Bostrom, Mss, 


BOSTON TURKISH BATHS, 


K 1427 Washington St., 
( Between Newton and Rutland). 


Largest and Best in #4. 
New England. 
Preventive! Restorative!! Luxurious ! !! 





a” 





The Turkish Bath has opened a »e# era, both for 
man healthy and ma. diseasei.— Dr. Goolden, St. 
fospital, vee 
pres WAM tol P 
GENTLEMEN We to® ETS mae 
ll Wednesday and Saturday evenings. (Closed Sun- 
da ys) i. DEAN, M. D., Yanacer.@ 
Ang.4, It Tis 


THE PEOPLES EDITION, 
HARPER'S 
COMPLETE)EDITION 


Or THE 


LIFE AND WORKS} 





Rey. F. W. Robertson 


In two Volumes. $1.50 each. 





Lire, Lerrens, Lectures ON CORINTHIANS, AD 
ADDRESSES OF THE LATE FRepenick W. Rowger- 
sn, M. A., treumbent of Trinity Uhape!, "righton, 
18:7-1853. Witn woe Steed. Larg: 12m», 819 
pages, Cloth, $1.50. 


SERMONS PREACHED AT BRIGHTON BY THE LATE 
Rev. PREDERICK W. RoBeRTs>N, the Tice “heat 
©’ Triality Chapal With Pwtrat: on Ste 1, Large 
12 no, 833 pages, Clot’, $1.50, 
The pub ishers txke pleasure in commending t» jy 1b- 

le favor their c- spite and uniform Edition » the 

Life and Works of this gifted preacher, as more co:a- 

pact and neat than aay other la the mirket, while ‘ts 

extraordinary che ness pus tt within the reach of 
many who have beeu herevofore pcevented by their 

— price from possessing th's author's !ife and writ- 


Published by Hanrger & BaorneErs, New York. 
HARPER & RROTHERS will send either of the ahowe 
wor ks by mail, psstage prepaid, toany part of the United 
States on receipt of the price. 
Aug, 4, 601 lt 23° 


Six Months Free. 


Cents will pay for the FAMILY OIROLE, 
an illustrated mon‘hly paper, filled with 
interesting and instructive ae 
iontia: promiume for Uiase, h Sia 
umes for Clu . 
RTcH for the one sending the 


OLD W. 
most subscribers 
1871. Send for It, 


C. H. CUSHING, 


before January Ist, 





85 Washington Street; Chicago. 
Aug.4, 11 & 





